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Sester’s Picnic. 





“This ‘ere hanimal, my little dears,” 


keeper of a to © school, “iss His 
complexion is , and agreeably diwersified with black 
spots. It vos a herror of the hancients, that the 
critter vos le of changing his spots, vi 


‘viteh wos 
deproved in modern times by obserwin’ 
Sie cage bo us pets xd nest SA chanel DZ 


«But Tay, Mr. Showman,’’ screamed little Johnny, 
“the leopard aint yellow at all. The Bible says he’s 


white.” 

” 

a is = text, Be cine Showman ; “in the 
‘iets where t says that Osbaal went forth a 

aa leper white 


ARRAN Reet eS 


The Chicago Times tells the following story, 
vouches for its truth : ty ” 

There was a crowd in the office of the city marshal yes- 
terday, ee official was selling wood 


to 
bd Stand t back, all you, and let the woman with a 
ES ented pnt te wll 
crowd comp S in an in woman 

woman, each with a in her arms, kept pressing for- 

to took it coolly for a while 
but finally the infant mar to assume a familiar look’ 
and an examination was had, when it turned out that the 
mother was lending her baby to her acquaintances to se. 
cure to them the femunities which she herself enjoyed. 
There was a laugh all round, and a fresh sta: 


SANNA SAAN enn 


An American Judge in Paris.—While one of the Su- 
preme Judges was recently waite at | Paris he went to 
visit a French asked the 
aor A mumber of of ae eee and among the rest: 





“ ” 


ifornia. 
PA hat )” said the rude Gaul, “‘ what is your occupa- 


“ T am a judge of the Supreme Court.” 

*O! ah!” returned the Teochman, “then I need not 
ask your name; it is Lynch, eh? 

It is unnecessary to observe that the conversation here 
concluded. 


SAAR RAR RAR nnn: 


A fellow went a few weeks since, into the store of a 
a milliner. 

“ Have you any skirts?’’ asked he. 

~ Plenty of all kinds.” 

* What do you ask a cord?” said the chap. 

* A cord?” replied the woman. 

* Yes, I want a cord. Up in our diggings the petticoats 
has gin out. ng eect rag corded 
thought while my hand was in, I’d take what you hed 
corded up.” 


The imiliiner fainted. 


ee een es 


pa Dumas at one time was very poor, an 
had any money. One of his friends was telling him ofa 
duel Y had recently fought, in which the ball of his ad- 
, Ae wher rhn ae a five franc piece he had 
in his 
+@ ae ee ree Sioa fellow,” said the great Alexander; 
ig T had been in your place, I should have been kilied.?® 


A correspondent of the Boston Post says of a beef- 
steak ata rene te hotel: 

* Such a beef-steak! 
landlord could be an on 
vulcanized India rubber patent, but it was just the Pb =4 
of thing to occasion a long and vexatious course of litiga- 
tion, 2 final disagreement of the jury.” 


ANAS AAS AAR AA ARAN 


A nervous old man, whose life was made miserable by 
the clattering of two rival blacksmiths, prevailed upon 
each of them to remove, by the offer of a liberal pecuni- 

ary compensation. When the money was paid down oo 
kindly inquired what neighborhood they intend 
remove to? 

“ Why, sir,” replied Jack, with a grin on his phiz, 

“Tom Smith moves to my shop, and I move to his!” 

Two feemens 9 were conversing in the cars on the comet, 
when one shook his head, and said: 

** Now, as to this travelling so many millions of miles 
in 2s org time, I don’t know.” 

t,”? said the other, ‘ they made the calculations, 
ee om late them comets must do it. 

‘* Well, if they do, I allow them oe must have an 
immense territory of air.’ 





eer ys ph don’t believe _ 





Test.—"0, Mary, heart's br Y 
“Is it indeed, Mr. Mary, my reap le p= 


“ S why 80, my idol?” 
* Because when it’s broke, you may sell off the pieces 
for gun flints ” 


SSN NSA SA eee ete 


Professor Porson nan once at a nip party: when 
the conversation turned upon Cook the navigator, an 
ignorant asked: 
‘* Pray, was Cook killed upon his first voyage?”’ 
‘I believe he was,” answered Porson, “ though he did 
not is it much, but immediately entered upon a 
second. 


eee 


‘ Be there any letters for my marm?”’ inquired a ragged 
little Merge the Layee -office window. 
hat’s the name of your marm?” asked the clerk. 
“*"Tiddy Muzzy,” pongo the young one 
“Not any,” Thilad the lerk. 
‘* Will there be one e Seonrow 7 
“* Can’t say—call to-morrow and you shall know.” 





Anns 


* Gran did ges know that. the United States have 
be io rs habit aging and 





t Osrtalnk not, Simon ; what kind of tories?” 
* Territo: Now give me some Lore or I'll catch 
the measles and make you pay for em. 


ene eee 


‘orcester grocer rolled a hogshead of molasses into 
his beck ita and left it standing with the head out, and 
an ery in pursuit of stolen sweets, lost his balance 
and in head first. His young companions unable to 

release ge at length tipped the hogshead ore and 
led home the victim, who was ‘‘ too full to see. 


OO een 


* Young man, do you know what relations you sustain 
in this world?” said a minister of our acquaintance, to a 
young member of the church 

“Yes, sir,”? said the hopeful convert—‘‘ two cousins 
anda grandmother ; but I don’t intend to sustain them 
much longer.” 


SNS NAR ees 


A few days since, a dunner called on a young gentle- 
man and presented a bill, when he was somewhat 
bens re aback by the gent talking him aside, and blandly 
Saying: 

‘“*My dear sir, call next Thursday, and I'll tell you 
when to call again 


The Moustache Movenisnt: niente You find your 
moostarchers a great comfort, don’t you, Tom? 
Tom—Well, yes; but I’m ‘afraid 1 must cut em; for 
one’s obliged to dress so doosed expensive to make every- 
thing accord! 


RAR en enn 


An exch paper ds the daily use of chick- 
ens—either roasted, broiled, or made into pies— or tarkeys 
pincdeeed for all persons troubled with rheumatiem, dys- 
pepsia, gout, or nervous disorders. This is an excellent 
prescription for well people. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly poner 
after eleven years of unequalled porreentne one | popes ie: 
_ become a “household word” from M: 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and odie whe: tome a 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
herp be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
(©> Itis printed on the finest cotin-curiaeed paper, with 
new type, and in a neat and beautiful sty 
(> It is of the mammoth to. 90h ents wrt 
—— in its eight super-royal pages. 
t is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
eries, miscellany, wit and humor. 
“Tt is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston. 
c~ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 


2. 
yum be: ong its regular contributors the 
best male a female writers in moh count 

>> Its tales, while they absorb ripe cultivate @ 
taste for all that is and Nonutifel in humanity. 
(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

(G> Its suggestive pages perreks in the young an in- 
quiring apace and add to their store of knowledge. 

> Its columns are free polities and all jarring 
topics, ite Lone being to make home happ; 

twit is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 


popular a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 





Any person conding ° us twelve subscribers at the last 

rate, shall receive the thirteenth copy gratis. to his 
can receive a copy of the paper 

own Cabress at the lewest club ag 

copies sent when desired. 





uy htmaey te, M. nag BALLOU, 
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tered according to Act of Congress, in the Pig Se 1857, ' 
by M.M. Battou, in the Clerk’s Office of 
District Court of Massachusetts. 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 





BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 





[contTINvED.] 


CHAPTER X. 


ADAM BELL CONCLUDES THERE HAS BEBN 
ANOTHER BLUNDER. 


One whose stomach is happily provided for, 
who feels serenely independent of the world, who 
bias no notes to pay, no kind of binding obliga- 
tions to meet at a certain hour, no one to lay 
restraint upon his actions, no rich relations to 
consult, no poor ones who expect assistance at 
his hands, may put his legs in motion with great 
satisfaction and benefit, enjoy the senses of hear- 
ing and seeing and the healthful movement of 
muscle without drawback or reservation. 

Richard was of this opinion when he strolled 
down the alley the ensuing evening. He intend- 
ed to take a long walk about town, but hearing 
singing in Mrs. Trills’s skyey chamber, he did 
not resist the desire to stop and enjoy it. The 
street door being ajar, he ascended the stairs and 
seating himself on the top step heard some sweet 
voices singing a song running very much in the 
following fashion. 

There dwelt of yore, on a distant shore, 
Where the dark sea waves were swelling. 

A demon gaunt, by the name of Want, 
Who a tale of woe kept telling. 


His looks were grim, his eyes were dim, 
His ehrivelied heart was breaking ; 

His burning brain was wild with pain— 
The pain of Hunger’s making. 


Stricken with dread, each creature fied, 
Trembling, and pale and crying; 

So dire his tread, as he onward sped 
To gloat on the pains of the dying. 


Chanced he to meet one in the street, 
In court, or place, or alley— 
With giant grasp he held him fast, 
And dragged him away to Death's valley. 


At length of yore, upon that shore, 
Where the dark sea-foam was swelling— 
The demon vowed by the spade and shroud, 
He would not have his dwelling. 


And so one day, he sailed away, 
To visit every nation; 

And oft, I ween, grim Want is seen 
With Idleness, Crime, Starvation. 


His step is heard in every ward 
Of the great and thronging city ; 

He calls on the old, the sick, the cold— 
The demon knows no pity! 

His haggard face, his hurried pace, 
Yield up all souls to shrinking ; 

The working poor on every shore. 
Beneath his touch are sinking. 


No more, no more, as once of yore, 

Where the dark sea-wayes are swelling-— 
Does the demon gray consent to stay, 

The wide world is his dwelling. 


Richard thought he knew who the demon was— 
the grim, gaunt demon. He had seen his work 
in various parts of the city; looking from beneath 
the fringed lids of woman’s eyes—woman’s ten 
der eyes ; in the pinched features of half-clad girls 
—sorrowing girls; in the palsied hands of the 
aged—aged past labor ; ve the scowling brows of 

d—batffied hood ; in the hollow cheeks 
of vagrant boys and the staggering steps of street 
beggars. He had seen him arm-in-arm with 
plodding Honesty, dogging the steps of patient 
Industry, associating with Crime, Idleness and 
Misery, clinging closely to the besotted form of 
Intemperance, heard him crying from the lips of 
Despair. 

Wisely cogitated Richard! Curious truths 
worked into his knobby head—his uncultivated, 
knobby head. It was strange he should have 
such thoughts. Everybody seemed to be fight- 
ing with the grisly demon, Want! His dumb 
mother had struggled with him for years; bat- 
tled him withfbusy fingers, with needle and thread, 
with menial services, with unresting toil. Sickly 
sewing-girls, stitching hour after hour, were 
Stiving to keep him at a distance. Females 
recreant to virtue were doing the same—fiying 
from the pitiless fiend. A marvel was it that he 
should have such fancies. He queried if those 
the world termed “fallen ones” were really so 
mach worse than others! Could they not in 
reality tell a palliating story—a story to touch 
the hearts of their rebuking sisters ? 

The music had undulated into Dick’s soul; 
his soul dark and discordant; his soul ignorant 
of itself—wayward soul—inspiring it for the mo- 
ment! It was wonderful he should have such an 











GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK CATCHING THE RUNAWAY HORSE. 


idea, but he imagined that if there wasa God— | ble tone. 


people said there was a God—he would find more 
excuses for the erring than the most saintly 
among us; and he might discover more errors 
in the uncharitable than mortal eyes had seen. 
Perchance those gay creatures, in rustling silks, 
that moved daintily up and down popular prome- 
nades, had secret sins that registered their names 
on the same page with those who give their bodies 
for bread—their shrinking, trembling, reluctant 
bodies for bread. 

Thus unlettered Richard mused, pursuing the 
footsteps of Want, following him into dirty alleys, 
winding lanes, peopled places, and densely popu- 
lated streets. 

Richard heard a movement at the door, and 
looking down from his perch saw the figure of 
Adam Bell darkening the narrow entrance. 

“ Walk up, my friend,” he said. 

Adam slowly ascended the dim staircase and 
seated himself beside the knobby head, with a 
remorseful sigh. 

“How am I appearing to-day?” he meekly 
inquired. 

“Some’at ’jected an’ ’sponding’,” Richard 
answered. 

“It was a miserable blunder confirming all my 
previous theories. It is probable I never shall 
get over it. I think I was very ridiculous last 
night—absurdly indiscreet. It ought to have 
been a dream, Richard.” 

“Tt ended in a dream.” 

“It is my duty to make a confession or make 
way with myself,” added Adam, sorrowfully, 
“ but I can’t decide which to do; and after all I 
might make a confounded blunder of it.” 

“ Stifle your ’grets—rise *bove the ’punctions 
of sconscience! You aint to blame, ’cause ‘twas 
forced ’pon you ag’in your will. Think of the 
alloorin’ scenes of zistence ’fore you.” 

“Tam grateful for your good intentions, but I 
shall never be honest Adam Bell again!” 

The philanthropist respired from the bottom of 
his lungs and sank back into a helpless abyss of 
contrition, from which, presently, he was partially 
drawn by the singing, which was resumed. 

“Tt was the singing that attracted me to the 
door. What kind of people live here ?” 


“A ’spectable widow an’ some ‘dustrious 
needle girls.”” 

“It’s a shaky tenement, I think ?” 

“Not so shaky as ’twas last night,’ observed 


Richard, pointing downward. 

Adam Bell groaned. 

“Solim ‘currence took place here day ’fore 
yesterday ; bootiful girl died. *Twas a mourn- 
ful spettakel ’cause her heart was broke. Heerd 
"bout it, my frien’ ?” 

Adam knew nothing of the circumstance. 
Had she friends in the city? 

“Not a frien’ ’cept the poor woman who ’tend- 
ed her an’ took care of her.” 

“Another blunder !’”’ said Adam Bell. 

“It’s a case you ought to "quire ’bout. There’s 
a joovenile infant in that ‘stablishment that 
ought to be d’rected an’ tooken care of. *F you 
want to ’vest your property, you can’t find noth- 
in’ sooperior.” 

“It’s a good thought, Richard ; I will go in. 
Please knock on that door, for one who feels 
himself an animal,” rejoined Adam, in an hum- 








The lad attended to this request, when 
the door was opened by acheerful-looking matron | 
holding a foggy lamp. This was, Mrs. Trills, 
the widow Dick had spoken of. Adam told her 
he was interested in the history of a young wo- 
man who had recently d d there, 

Mrs. Trills heaved a little sigh, ushered ‘her 
visitors into the room, placed chairs for them, 
smoothed down her apron and remarked : 

“She was an unfortunate girl, sir. She wasn’t 
used to the ways of the world—more’s the pity— 
and thinking everybody was true, was caught in 
the snare like a guileless bird—as she was. You 
should have seen her when she was getting to- 
ward the last of it—when she lay there in that 
bed, passing away like a blessed martyr and 
saint. That is her baby, sir, that you hear 
moaning.” 

“The world is a serious blunder, my good 
woman !” said Adam, discovering through the 
general fogginess of the room two other figures 
which he made out to be young women vexing 
their eyes over some plain sewing, while in the 
opposite corner a third commenced pressing, off 
a vest at a creaking table. 

“Poor dear soul! she wasn’t with me long, 
but I took to her wonderfully, sir—she was so 
engagin’, and so cast down and deserted. These 
good girls, sir, will bear me witness.” 

Mrs. Trills pointed to the figures in the ob- 
scurity of the background. 

“‘Lhope you believe there has been a blunder, 
madam?” said Adam, evincing some anxiety. 

“‘ My goodness! there has been a great many 
of ’em! Why, sir, I’ve seen folks that blunder- 
ed into the world, blundered all the way through 
it; and I’m afraid, sir, the blunder didn’t stop 
there.” 

“ That’s what I call sensible! I often regret, 
madam, that there are not more sensible people, 
that seem to be aware there has been an over- 
sight.” 

“‘ Bless you, I’ve seen blunders in the church, 
even, and among religious people! Why, there’ll 
be oversights as long as the world stands ; it is to 
be expected of human nature. But to go back 
to my story, the pretty creature kept everything 
secret and wouldn’texpose nobody. She didn’t 
tell me where she was from, for fear her mother 
and uncle would be informed of the way of her 
end. Now Agnes West—that was her name, 
sir, run of strange notions. She really thought 
she was the chief of sinners, but to speak my 
mind, she was as good as a great many that pro- 
fess to be better. If I was to die this very night, 
I’d rather take her chance of eternal rest than 
that of hundreds who die in full fellowship and 
communion.” 

“This blunder is affecting!” said Adam, 
producing his handkerchief. 

“‘Here’s her daguerreotype, sir; I found it 
among her things to-day. Please to look at it, 
sir?” 

Adam Bell opened the case, and a paleness 
strange to see on a robust face overspread his 
features. The hand that held the picture shook 
notably as he gazed with glassy, staring eyes. 

“I don’t wonder it agitates you, sir, it is so 
lovely and innocent-like, and the whole thing is 
so sad.” 

Mrs. Trills took the infant from the bed, and 











handling it very tenderly, held it up before 
Adam Bell. 

Whether it was the helplessness of the babe, 

its weakness appealing for help to his manly 

gth, its friendl asking sympathy, or 
the mournful beginning of its life that moved 
him, was not clearly apparent; but he gently 
put the child from him, covered his face with his 
hands and wept, sobbing like a woman. 

“We've agreed to stand by it and take care 
of it, we four, and it will go hard with us if we 
don’t! It will be a trouble and a comfort, too; 
we shall feel a satisfaction in seeing it cared for 
and happy, not knowing its friendless condition. 
How miserable it would make it if it had sense 
enough to know its helplessness, and what its 
existence cost the poor dear creature that’s 

me |’? 

‘‘Would ’dopt it myself ’f I hadn’t gone into 
bankriptcy,” said Richard. 

“Poor boy! I’m afraid you can’t do anything 
for it, though it shows a good disposition in you. 
Youhaven’t got much of a home yourself, more’s 
the pity. But there’s one thing you may do; 
you may name her.” 

“ Tell me the man’s name !”’ cried Adam Bell, 
suddenly raising his ashy face and speaking 
hurriedly. 

“The Lord love you! I don’t know more’n 
Adam! But if there’s anybody can find out it’s 
Richard Lee here, who is the acutest boy about 
such things that ever was.” 

“Will ’scover the cloo to it ’f ’twill ’commo- 
date ye,”’ answered Richard. 

“Tt cuts me to the heart, sir, to see you so 
wrought upon! My goodness! I believe you’d 
whip him if you could find him—you’re so pale 
and fierce-looking, as ’twere, just now; and you 
were gentle a8 alamb when you came in! It 
does me good to find somebody that has feelin’s, 
and isn’t swallowed up and lost in self.” 

“Tl come again,” said Adam, ina husky, 
scarcely intelligible voice, thrusting something 
into Mrs. Trills’s hand. 

“« Make it comfortable—don’t do anything else, 
mind, not a stitch of work of any kind that don’t 
relate to this child. Make it comfortable, I say, 





} and I’ll pay, call me scoundrel, broil me on live 


coals, if I don’t !”’ 

He stepped back to the door after he had gain- 
ed the head of the stairs, and added, with a great 
blow upon the wall which shook off a square 
yard of plastering : 

“And woe to the villain if I should ever track 
and find him !” 

Adam Bell rushed down stairs, and Richard 
following ata slower pace, saw him posting away 
as if the street were on fire behind him. 

The lad having nothing to do, took a medita- 
tive stroll abouttown. He was returning late in 
the evening, when his foot struck some soft ob- 
ject upon the sidewalk, which proved to be a 
pocket-book corpulent with bank bills. Thrust- 
ing it quietly into the receptacle where such 
things belong, he pursued his way like a lad of 
leisure, as he was, reaching the poremnal ahede 
outwardly calm and self-p 
ing the fire and stretching ‘himself beside it, he 
patiently kept awake until his mother went to 
her poor couch ; then drawing forth the treasure, 
he examined its contents by the fluctuating light. 








Knowing the numerals he had no difficulty in 
estimating the value of the new bank notes which 
suddenly, almost magically, appeared before 
him. He decided that the owner was one of the 
lucky kind of mortals, but was at a loss to com- 
prehend how so much money could have been 
accumulated. It was a refreshing sight for the 
good-for-nothing. In another compartment he 
discovered gold coins, the faces upon which 
pleased him particularly, for they seemed to wink 
at him whimsically, and say, ‘“‘ Keep us; we'll be 
good friends to you!” 

He pored over his riches until the fire-flame 
flickered feebly on the hearth, and the city clocks 
told the middle hour of night; then replacing it 
in his pocket, disposed his person upon the warm 
stones and dropped to sleep as gently as ever a 
good-for-nothing did. 

Going to Eve’s stand the following morning, 
Richard found another letter hanging to the han- 
die of her basket, which he was informed was 
“B,” and upon which innocent character he pro- 
ceeded to heap unmeasured abuse. Having vent- 
ed his feelings he produced the precious waif, 
requesting her to read the papers it contained, 
of which there were several. The girl fixed her 
bright eyes on Richard in a deep trance of 
wonder. 

“Strain your ’stonishmint an’ see what I got 
here?” said Richard. 

Eve opened the pocket-book. 

“How did you get all this?” she asked, as 
soon as she could command her tongue. 

“‘Same’s I got the hoss shoos!” he answered. 
Such an expression of pain crossed the girl’s face 
that he repented his falsehood and told her how 
the pocket-book came into his possession, which 
greatly relieved her feelings. 

“Here is a great deal of money; more than I 
ever saw together before. I should say here is a 
thousand dollars, Richard!” said Eve, with 
wondering eyes. 

“ Read that bit of paper,” he added. 

“I's a check,” returned Eve. ‘ What do you 
mean to do with all this ?” 

“’Propriate it; make a ’vestmint; ‘plenish 
my wardroob ; help charitibil institootions ; ‘sist 
the poor!’’ quoth Dick, gravely. 

“T hope you’ll remember that it’s not yours?” 
responded Eve. 

“Shall go into bus’ness ’mediately; specoo- 
late ; foller mercantile persoots.” 

“You will do very wrong!” Eve averred, 
with warmth. 

“ Hav’n’t ’cided what I’ll do; ‘portant ’sider- 
ation; must ’flect ’pon it; may keep a bar, or 
open a s’loon; ’gage you to ’tend ladies’ ’part- 
ment; your pretty face an’ ’tractive ’poortment’ll 
draw ’tention.”’ 

Eve assured him with touching earnestness 
and simplicity, that she was very certain he knew 
better than to keep what did not belong to him ; 
besides it would result in exposure and pun- 
ishment. 

“Don’t know who it b’longs to,’”’ protested 
Richard. 

“ That’s no excuse, for here’s his name signed 
to the eheck,” replied the girl, quickly; “it is 
Raeburn.” 

“’Quainted with him; been to his ‘stablish- 
ment; one the ’stocracy; silver door-plate ; 
servints; thinks persons my standin’ in s’ciety 

*ferior order 0’ bein’s—cannibils-like, seekin’ to 
your body! Got daughter more h 

bootiful ; eyes like the stars; voice like the 
moosic of a floot !”” 

“ Restore the money, then, for her sake!” 

“ Poor, we are,”’ rejoined Richard, “ can’t live 
hardly; times hard; plung in 5 
Cae ; need all we can get; divide with 
you.” 

“Not for the world! I never should forget it, 
never! I should be miserable for the rest of my 
life. I hope if you do that, you'll never speak to 
me again!” 

“ Nobody’ll know it.”” 

“T ean tell you who'll know it?” 

“Who?” 

“ He who made you!” said Eve, impressively. 

“I don’t know who made me; you don’t 
know who made you; that man coming ‘long 
don’t know who made him ; nobody knows who 
made ‘em! It’s all guess-work to amoose peo- 
ple. No use talkin’ "bout sich things cause it’s 
specoolation. Free-thinker, I am ; tooken pains 
to form myself ; b’long to a s’ciety that meets for 
the diffoosion of useless knowledge.”’ 

“ What made the word and us 1” 

“* Magnetism brung everythin’ together ; ’thout 
mugnetism there wouldn’t be nothin’! Mugne- 
tism makes the world turn round like a water- 
wheel—makes things grow, an’ the sun shine, an’ 
keeps the moon an’ stars from tumblin’ on to our 
heads. Couldn't breathe ‘f ‘twasn’t for muge 
netism !” 

“But you know there’s a God!” said Eve, 
reverently. 
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“I know there’s principils!” replied Dick, 
elevating his arm placidly. 

“What are principles ?” 

“ Lors—’ternal lors !” 

“Is magnetism a law?” 

“It’s a principil.” 

“‘ How did it make the world ?” 

“ By ’traction ; everythin’ goes by ’traction— 
spiral concave ’traction.” 

“© dear! where did you learn such queer 
words ?” 

“ Heerd the subject ‘scussed ; ’servin’ "bout 
sich things—mind open to trooth— ’ceptive to 
abstroose theoories. "Members what I hear; 
pick up knowledge everywhere, which ’nables 
me to shine in argoomint.”’ 

“JT don’t care to argue.” 

“You couldn’t; nobody can argue with me 
*cept one who’s ’dopted my principils.”” 

“Well, for my part I don’t wish to talk about 
such things till I get old enough to understand 
them. Now, Richard, I want you to be a clever 
boy, and tell me in real earnest, what you mean 
to do about the money ?” 

“T think I ’sured ye that I hadn’t’rived at a 
concloosion. Mind’s in a unsettled state; am 
favorably ‘clined, though, too’ard a ragged 
school.” 

“Then you and I are two!” said Eve, with 
asperity, turning her back pettishly upon 
Richard. 

“Will throw you a ninepunts when I ride by 
in my carriage.” 

“And I will throw it after you!” 

“Sometimes I’ll stop my foor hosses an’ say 
‘Come here, little girl; empty your prodooce 
in here an’ take this bill.’ ” 

“TI wouldn’t go to your carriage, I wouldn’t 
take the bill !” 

“Would buy you a brocade dress, an’ send 
you to a boordin’-school to be edoocated—’quire 
a knowledge the dead languages an’ a smat’rin’ 
the roodiments of English grammar.” 

“J wouldn’t wear the dress nor do anything 
you wanted meto! And what’s more, I’d be 
ashamed to speak to you in the streets. Such 
things leak out aftera time, and then where 
would be your four horses and your grand 
carriage !” 

Vexed, and more grieved than vexed, Eve 
laid her hand on her basket and wept. 

“Come, don’t!” said Richard, seized with 
remorse. “ Don’t, that’s a good girl, an’ I wont 
tease you no more.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
RICHARD PROVES HIMSELF HONEST. 


Mr. Raesurn at this time was particularly 
ill-humored. The loss he had sustained did not 
exert a soothing influence on a nervous system 
naturally inclined to be irritable. Olive made 
attempts to comfort him ; but what conceivable 
solace is there for a man who has carelessly lost 
a large sum of money? It is a case where 
philosophy shows but a contemptible figure. 
Philosophy indeed ! it is a miserable quack when 
a wound in the pocket is to be healed. Very 
tolerable is philosophy when a rich aunt or uncle 
dies. It bids us dry our tears, which mandate 
we obey, and succeed in becoming resigned to the 
will of Heaven, and “the mysterious dispensa- 
tion.” But Dr. Philosophy is awkward with his 
fingers when he touches a fresh wound made by 
the loss of a thousand or two, and is kicked out. 

“ This is a peculiarly vexatious affair,” said 
Raeburn. 

Olive was of the opinion that it might have 
been worse. 

“A thousand dollars and a check for eight 
hundred !” 

“Tt will be found.” 

“ Doubtless, and kept. Please touch the bell 
and send Hugh off with these advertisements.” 
Olive was saved the trouble of ringing, by the 
timely appearance of Hugh, who came to say 
that Richard Lee was at the door, wishing to see 
Mr. Raeburn. 
“ Tell him to go away!” said that gentleman, 
petulantly. 
Olive suggested that it would be well to learn 
what the boy wanted before ordering him off, 
which reasonable idea was acted upon and Rich- 
ard admitted, who came in a state of unshaken 
confidence, honoring the parties with off-hand 
greetings more assured than elegant, though 
quite original in their way. Settling himself 
quietly back into an easy chair, he crossed his 
good-for-nothing legs and regarded Mr. Raeburn 
serenely with his good-for-nothing eyes. 
“Well, sir?” said Mr. Raeburn, who was 
standing near Olive, wearing an iable ex- 


Scotch air in the minor key. This was an 
effectual charm for Richard ; his nerves vibrated 
to the melody at once. He drew his chair near- 
er to the instrument that he might see the fingers 
of the performer gliding over the keys ; his eccen- 
trie nature corifessed the power bf music. He 
listened with a sort of dreamy intensity until 
Olive chatiged the theme, striking into waltz 
time, when his brain becd&me the theatre of w 
grand fantasia. Olive was'an enchantress, call- 
ing up witha Wave of her hands troupe of mdsi- 
cal fairies that tripped it merrily through his 
imagination. He closed his charmed eyes and 
then opened them immediately to see if Miss 
Raeburn was really as beautiful as he thought 
her when he shut them, and was convinced that 
she was. In his idea, she was the most wonder- 
ful lady living. It was marvellous to see her 
fingers run so skilfully over the ivory surfaces, 
and it was next to miraculous that she never 
touched the wrong notes. Olive marked the 
youth’s changed appearance, the softening of 
his expression, the rapt interest of his attitude, 
and knew that music was the way to his better 
nature. 

Olive did not dissolve in air, as Richard had 
some suspicion that she would, but turning to- 
ward him with one of her pleasant smiles, that 
had the power to make him love her, asked if he 
could sing the scale ? 

“ Don’t know nothin’ ’bout the scale ; shouldn’t 
know it ’f I’s to see it comin’ right at me !”’ 

“I dare say there are several songs you can 
sing?” 

“Not as you sing; took it up my own ’cord ; 
it does well ’nough for Tumbledown Alley, but 
*twouldn’t be joodicious here. Diff’rent ways, 
you understan’, doin’ the same thing.” 

Much gratified, Richard arose to go, but re- 
collecting the object of his call, drew out the 
corpulent pocket-book and handed it to the own- 
er, simply remarking : 

“?Spect this b’longs to you ?” 

Mr. Raeburn was so taken by surprise, that he 
sat as motionless as the Chinese idol on the 
mantel, staring so fixedly at Richard that Olive 
began to think he was commencing a fresh analy- 
sis of his character from a new stand point of 
observation. The truth is, he had made up his 
mind that the virtue of honesty was wanting in 
the youth—that he was in fact an unmitigated 
little villain, embellished and set off with a suf- 
ficiency of unadulterated impudence rarely found 
in one of his years, with a sparkle of wit to make 
it go down without incurring the risk of personal 
injury. Honesty in a good-for-nothing? Well, 
that went beyond his philosophy ! 

Olive asked Richard where he found the pock- 
et-book, perceiving that her father was in a state 
bordering on catalepsy. Dick told her, and 
started again for the door, which movement 
restored Mr. Raeburn to the normal condition. 
“Stop, stop! don’t hurry yourself! Let us 
look at this extraordinary case a little.” 
“?’Gagements to ’tend to,” said Richard. 
“One word, if you please, Mr. Lee? Why 
did you not keep this money for your own use ?” 
“Low me to speak ’thout any ’tention bein’ 
rood, though the rooles of grammar may be 
voilated,” replied Richard, with warmth. “ You 
haven’t the pecooliar fakilty lookin’ inside a 
person an’ p’roosin’ his principils; ’f ye had, 
you wouldn’t ‘pounded such a question to me, 
more’n you would to a fashionably ’tired young 
gen’leman with a pleasin’ depoortment. Can’t 
see nothin’, you can’t, ’cept my clothes ; ’sociate 
me, you do, with Tumbledown Alley, an’ your 
’magination ’scovers ‘vagabones’ writ all over 
my systum! As my frien’ would say ‘Here’s 
*nother blunder.” Why didn’t I keep it for my 
own use? ’Cause it wasn’t mine; an’ ag’in, 
’cause I have a ’fection for her,”—looking at 
Olive—“ an’ should allers feel guilty when I 
stood ’fore her.” 
At the close of this pithy speech, Richard re- 
ceived such a kindly beaming smile from Miss 
Raeburn, that he came near forgetting he was a 
good-for-nothing. 
“ Here, Dick, take this picture with an X on 
it. With all your effrontery, there is some sense 
in you, I believe!’ said Mr. Raeburn, with the 
least trifle of enthusiasm. 
“Don’t care *bout remooneration—feel ’bove 
sich things, but’ll ’cept it sake of Soosan.” 
The youth put the bill in his vest pocket, but- 
toning his coat over it with the palpable con- 
sciousness that he was doing somebody a special 
favor. 





Time passed, changing but little Richard’s 
outer life. Everyday a new letter appeared on 
Eve’s basket, but whether he learned and re- 





pression. 
‘Nothin’ of ’portance to communicate. Tak- 
in’ a walk to ’prove my circoolation. Good ’eal 
ox’gen in the air this mornin’, my frien’.”” 
“ Should think there might be and some other 
things—a certain metal in atmospheric solution,” 
drily. 
“Allers has a bracin’ ’fect on me, does the 
mornin’ air.” 
“ How are you employed now, if I may take 
the extraordinary liberty of asking ?” 
“A settin’ down!’ quoth Richard. 
“Do you, or do you not intend to be useful ?” 
«’Bout openin’ a ragged school !’”’ 
“T am notentirely sure that is not my duty to 
send you to South Boston.” 


“ The feelin’ isn’t noo to ye; have ’served it 
some time with ’m otions of s’licitood not easily 
*spressed !”” answered Richard, rousing himsel¢ 
alittle. “ Yes, I’spect you'd like to put me there 
© you wouldn’t see me runnin’ "bout the street 
tryin’ to ‘joy myself in my own way; but I'll 
never go there—my intooitions ’sure me I’ll never 
gothere! Whatdo you ‘spect of me? Can I 
dress well an’ ’pear well ’thout money to carry 
'F I’s borned a vagabones can I be 
’F the good-for-noth- 
in’ principil is in me, wont it come out? Can 
I repoodiate my natoor an’ be untroo to my 


it out with ? 
anythin’ but a vagabones ? 


instine’s ?”’ 


answer to these propositions. 


Mr. Raeburn emitted a very slight whistle in 


To change the conversation, Olive began to 


bered their respective names, the sequel must 
show. Olive, meantime, with rare friendliness 
and patience endeavored to direct, and in some 
degree cultivate his musical predilections ; a dis- 
interestedness for which he was unfeignedly 
grateful. His aptness was notable, rendering 
her proof to her father’s raillery ; for that good 
gentleman had his chronic jokes at Richard’s 
expense. Olive became Dick’s ideal of perfec- 
tion in woman. Eve was more like her than 
any other he knew, while it was a profound 
mystery to him why either should take an interest 
in such a lad as himself. What good would it 
do Eve, providing she succeeded in teaching him 
to read? Or what would it benefit Miss Rae- 
burn if he acquired the art of singing, or in fact 
improved in any particular upon which she had 
advised him ? 
Summer came, stretching her soft, green car- 
pet over the Common, revealing her life-unfold- 
ing power in the fluttering leaves, expanding 
flowers and balmy airs. Mrs. Wilder’s health— 
which had been very delicate—improved ; strength 
returned to her limbs, color to her cheeks ; sal- 
low sickness no longer robbed her of comeliness. 
The change was notable. 
hood seemed being gradually restored to lips, 
eyes, brows and person. 


in the past, the future grew brighter. 


cheerful hum of the moving multitade. 





play on the piano, commencing with a plaintive 


The beauty of girl- 


With the roses of health 
came the beaming light of hope. Dwelling less 
She could 
walk abroad. It was refreshing to see the sun, 
feel its genial warmth, inhale the invigorating 
air, hear the singing of careless birds, and the 


exclaimed Eve one day as Dick drew near to 
look at the letter Z, which he had reached in | 
regular order. 
“ Like to hear it, ’f you’ve no ’jections.”’ 
“We are going away !”” 
“ To what part the glbobe, f I may be ‘lowed 
to quire ?” 
“ You never could gtiéss, Richard, it is such ’® 
long way off!” 
“* New York, p’r’aps ?” 
**Farther’n that.” 
“ Philadelphy ?” 
“No.” 
“ Eurip ?” 
“ New Orleans ! just think of it!’ 
“New Orloons! ’pears to me you're talkin’ 
with ’sider’ble ambigooity, an’ ’thout a strict 
*gard to principils,” said Richard, looking du- 
biously at his guileless little friend. 
“Sit down on the curbstone and listen, while 
I tell you a secret.” 
The boy seated himself as bidden, staring in- 
credulously at her, while with a pretty air of con- 
q and seri , she p 
“Tt’s a gréat confidant I’m going to make of 
you, Dick!” 
“Be ’sured I wont ’buse the trust—am a sacred 
*positoory; wouldn’t on no ’count prove a 
Joodas !” 
‘Perhaps you know and perhaps you don’t, 
that I once had a father ?” 
“‘ Concloosively, my young frien’ !” 
“« Well, now comes the most serious part of it. 
I wish it wasn’t so, for it has caused more sor- 
row than I can tell; but my father (I don’t 
know through whose fault, whether ’twas his own 
or some other person’s) used to get intoxicated 
and very much unlike himself, when he became 
unkind to mother.” 
“?Spect Mooses would be crooel to Soosan, ’f 
I didn’t subdoo him by my presince.” 
“He didn’t provide for her,” continued Eve, 
“and at length went away. That was a long 
time ago, when I was a baby—a little mite of a 
baby, Dick !” 
“ Didn’t know what come of him, I spect !’”” 
“Years have gone since then—years are very 
long, Richard—but mother never heard of him 
until yesterday, when she gota letter from him, 
saying that he was sick and near to dying, and 
wanting her togo to him right away. You must 
know that he did not write the letter himself— 
being so ill—but got a friend to write for him. 
The best of it is that he has reformed.” 
“Why did’t he write ’fore ?” 
“ The letter says that he has written to New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places ever so 
many times, but then you know we were not 
there to receive and answer them.” x 
“Ought to come hisself, institooted ’quiries, 
an’ not rested till he’d ’scovered ye an’ taken ye 
to his bosom. ’Pears to me that would been the 
c’rect way proocedin’. As my frien’ says, ‘ Here’s 
*nother blunder.’ ” 
“There are several things to be considered, 
Richard ; he didn’t know where to look for us, 
and I expect was afraid mother wouldn’t for- 
give him. But he has sent us money and we’re 
going away. You'll never see me selling apples 
on the Common here any more.” 
“ Coorious !” said Richard, musingly. “ Wont 
you come back ag’in, never ?”” 
“Tt is very uncertain, and if I should chance 
to come back, it wont be to sell fruit, because 
my father will leave mother all his money.” 
Richard looked steadily at the pavement, while 
painful emotions thrilled through his heart. He 
did not speak for several minutes. 
“Don’t care what comes on me!” he exclaim- 
ed at length, rising suddenly, and turning his 
back upon Eve. 
“Why not ?” she asked. 
“?Cause I’m a good-for-nothin’, an’ nobody’ll 
care for me when you’re gone. Wish I’s dead !” 
“That’s a dreadful wish, Richard! Please 
don’t.” 
“Yes, I will! I'll allers wish I’s dead long’s 
I live !” 
The lad changed his position and the letter Z 
stared him in the face, recalling all the patience 
and kindness of Eve. 
*_ « What’s the use livin’? Shouldn’t be no bet- 
ter off ’f I’s to live a thousan’ years! Longer I 
live, the more good-for-nothin’ I'll grow ; never’ll 
be no ’provement in me. Borned, I was, to 
come’to some kind a end; to be ’spised an’ 
*glected an’ ragged an’ ign’ant, an’ full the Old 
Nick! Under these ’siderations what’s the in- 
doocement ?” 
Richard thrust out his left hand with the palm 
toward Eve. 
“Low me to ’peat the ’quiry: What’s the in- 
doocement? You ’main silent ’cause you can’t 
tell the indoocement; nobody can tell the in- 
doocement. Why? for the reason there isn’t no 
indoocement! To be happy, do you say? 
Wouldn’t be happy after to-day ’f I could, well’s 
not! To be good? The principil isn’t in me. 
To be useful? MHaven’t the ’bility nor the ’sire 
tobe useful. To make folks like me? Haven’t 
the ways to make folks like me; you can, ’cause 
your manners is takin’. Therefoor nobody’ll have 
a ’fection for me,” 
“Yes, there will,” said a sweet voice close to 
Dick’s ear. “J love you, Richard!” 
“Come, Grassy! don’t go for to perjoor your- 
self; hurts my feelin’s to hear you violate the 
trooth. Let us zamine the case. What can 
you see "bout me to like? Is it the sound my 
voice? Isitmydepoortment? Is itmy loomin- 
ous mind? Is it my principils? Is it this 
homely mug of mine, or is it this here swaller- 
tails ?” 
“Well, it would be difficult to tell exactly 
why I like you, but I suppose it’s because there 
must be something good in you which I see and 
other people don’t. I dare say that is the real 
reason, though I never thought of it before. You 
will think of me when I’m gone, wont you, 
Richard ?” 
“Don’t scroople to say shall ’deavor to forgit 
ye soon’s possible. Shall try an’ ’suade myself 
*twas a dream; dreams, you’re ‘ware, don’t 
mount to much,” answered Richard, in a melan- 
choly tone. 
“ How different people are! I shall think .of 











“O, Richard, I have such news to tell you!” 


“No you wont !”” said Dick, misanthropically. 
“You'll get some money, ’come a elegant lady, 
an’ be ’bove speakin’ to ragged Dick Lee! That’s 
what'll happen. Can’t I see it? In coorse I 
can see it! it’s right "fore my ’magination.” 
“Ido say, Richard, thit you'are cruel !” -ex- 
claimed Eve, tossing back her ctirls coquettishly, 
parting her red lips, and wipitig some pearly 
drops from her eyes. ‘I Would tell anybody 8 
that should ask me! I wish you to knoW that I 
fever will refiise to speak to yOu, and you Ought 
to know better than to think any different!” 
“You're a good girl, Grassy! Don’t b’lieve 
there’s ‘nother like you in the whole world! 
Want you to ’cept what ready money I’ve got, 
cause you may want it; no tellin’ what may 
happen.” 

The lad jerked something from his pocket 
carefully wrapped in a piece of paper, and dex- 
terously thrust it into Eve’s hand. 

“Ts it money, Richard ?” 

“Yes, all I got, but you’re welcome to it; an’ 
*f you should want more, ’ll ’trive to send you 
some; s’pose there’s a stage runs to Noo 
Orleans ?”” 

“Dear me! you will make me cry in spite of 
all I can do!” declared Eve, her firmness en- 
tirely demolished by this last demonstration. 
“You are a good boy and I’ll always say so! 
Anybody that calls you a good-for-nothing don’t 
speak the truth, so there now. But I cannot 
take this money, Richard; I would if I needed 
it, but you see I don’t. So please put it in your 
pocket.” 

It was in vain the youth urged her to accept 
it; she persistently and gracefully refused. 

“ This is my last day here,” added Eve. ‘‘ We 
expect to sail in a few days in the packet ‘ Bound- 
ing Billow,’ but I shall see you again before we 
Richard assured her that she might depend 
upon seeing him. 

“ You know all the letters of the alphabet, I 
suppose, now ?” Eve resumed, “and you must 
keep on and not stop till you can read.” 

Richard laid his right hand on his breast, and 
gesticulating with his left as was his habit, ex- 
claimed : 

“T don’t care what comes of me !” 

Having made this reckless avowal he walked 
hurriedly away, looking back but once—to see 
Eve at her accustomed corner for the last time. 
He had gone but a short distance, when the clat- 
tering of hoofs made him pause. A horse with 
a carriage attached came dashing madly down 
the street, the reins broken and trailing under 
the animal’s feet, and the vehicle in imminent 
danger of being overturned. He watched the 
career of the terrified beast, momentarily expect- 
ing the catastrophe, which seemed inevitable. 
In the carriage as it came near, he saw with feel- 
ings of painful apprehension Olive Raeburn; 
her father was seated beside her, but it was not 
of him that Richard thought; it was Olive’s peril 
that made his cheeks pale and his heart beat fast. 
Without calculating chances or parleying with 
coward doubts, he sprang at the horse’s head with 
the agility of a cat and the resolution of a young 
lion. He caught the bridle with both hands close 
to the distended mouth, and was dragged several 
rods with frightful velocity, his swallow-tails and 
legs sweeping the air like the flags of a circus- 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

rider. Retaining his hold tenaciously, the ani- 
mal, unable to bear the strain upon the bit, slack- 
ened his speed, stumbled and fell. Fortunately 
Richard was not crushed by the fall. Throwing 
himself upon the horse’s head, he kept it pressed 
to the ground, thus preventing him from regain- 
ing his feet. A policeman who prudently turn- 
ed aside to allow the beast to pass, now came 
gallantly to the rescue. A crowd collected, the 
horse was freed from the harness, and Dick 
moved quietly away. Olive was safe—that re- 
paid him for the danger he had incurred. The 
thanks or praise of those whom the occurrence 
had brought to the spot, were to him of trifling 
account, and he did not care to stay and receive 
them. For those who had been inactive specta- 
tors of the scene, he felt no little contempt ; per- 
sonal courage being, in his opinion, one of the 
cardinal virtues. 





CHAPTER XIL 
EVE’S DEPARTURE. 


Eve and her mother were on board the Bound- 
ing Billow, which was making preparations to 
leave the quay. Richard stood on the wharf, 
with a sorrowful face, his eyes wandering wish- 
fully over the deck of the packet. Presently a 
well-known figure came up from the cabin and 
approached the spot where he was standing. 

“’Fraid I shouldn’t see you,” he said, with a 
gleam of pleasure. ‘Thought I’d see you off. 
Don’t think it’ll’mount to much, though. Hope 
you'll be sprospered an’ come back richer’n the 
gov’nor. Put this on one your fingers an’ see ’f 
’twill soot.” With some effort Dick succeeded 
in handing a ring down to Eve, observing, as he 
did so, “ Your fingers aint larger’n a canary’s 
leg.” 

“Is this for me, Richard ?”’ asked Eve, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Why! it’s a perfect fit. It’s very 
kind of you. When I come back I'll bring you 
ever so many nice things.” 

“ Cast off that rope, boy !’’ cried some one on 
deck. Richard mechanically obeyed. Tears 
glistened in Eve’s eyes. 

“Don’t care what comes on me!” exclaimed 
Dick. 

“ Good-by, Richard !” 

“ Good-by, Grassy !’’ 





The Bounding Billow dropped from the wharf- 
The boy kept his eyes on the pretty figure of Eve, 
and she kissed her handto him. Her form less- 
ened in the distance—he could just see the out 
lines of her person. He took off his hat and 
swung it, while she waved her handkerchief, 
continuing to do so until she was borne from 
Dick’s regretful sight. As he was leaving the 
quay, he saw Gilbert Groves looking at the white 
sails of the vessel. His countenance was stern 
and forbidding, and Richard did not address him. 

Eve was on the wide waters—a situation so 





you every day.” 


islands in the harbor were passed, became mere 


novel that she could scarcely realize it. The | : 
| and wrong. It would be boundiess conceit i@ 


specks in the view, and finally ceased to be visi- 
ble. The mainland, too, grew to resemble along 

















me to meddle with matters of conscience. I 
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line of fog, and gradually melted from the b 
of the horizon. She watched the blue waves, | 
the white water im the wake, the graceful curves 

of the bhoyant sea-gulls, the expansive arch of 
the sky. 


lows, and a disagreeable sensation crept up from 
her stomach. She felt a deadly sickness pervad- 
ing'¥éty part, and sought relief in her berth, ~ 
She did not soon appear on deck again. When 


pallid. She had been suffering the penalties in- 
flicted upon those unused to the ways of exact. 
ing Neptune. In a few days, however, she re- 
covered her cheerfulness, and took a lively in- 
terest in the novelties of the sea. 


but Mrs. Wilder was one whose manners and 
personal appearance were calculated to attract. 
attention. There were those on board who did 

not sympathize with her reserve, and among ¥ 
was Mr. Blandly, a wealthy gentleman of New @ 
Orleans. He waited patiently for an opportunity ™ 
to address her. He found her on deck, one calm 
morning ; his acquaintance with Mrs. Wilder | 
dated from that time. 


fluent in speech, easy in manners, with an agree- 
able countenance, sharp black eyes, and curling 
hair. He was aman of the world—knew what 
was in it (cotton and niggers), and intended to 
make the most of it. He thought it very ques- 
tionable about there being any hereafter, but was 
thoroughly convinced of a present state of exis- 
tence. He idered it well 
had a heavy interest in the largest cotton-press in 
the world, situated on Roflignac and New Levee 
Streets. He was not skeptical on points of that 
nature 


pressed himself decidedly ou abstract questions. 


tive, although comparatively certain on the sub- 
ject of negroes. Notwithstanding that he was not 
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words to express how little he could express of 
his uncertainty, and how much he couldn’t ex- 
press of his infallibility in regard to—cotton and 
niggers. He thought it probable that he liked 
female society ; but was as yet a bachelor. 
Mr. Blandly, in the course of his first conver- 
sation with Mrs. Wilder, remarked that he had 
already made the acquaintance of her little 
sister. , 

Mrs. Wilder smiled, and said : 

“You doubtless refer to my daughter ?” 

“I beg your pardon, madam; it is seldom that 
one is sure of anything. Will you allow me to 


ask if you are now making your first visit to New [7 


Orleans ?” 

Mrs. Wilder replied that she had never seen 
that city. 

“Tt is a favorite theory of mine, madam, that 
we human beings know outrageously little; in 
fact, language is not strong enough to tell the 
unmitigated feebleness of our power to know. I 
allude to the fact, because a few moments ago I 
saw what I supposed was a shark, but which now 
appears to be a dolphin.” 

“Tt is a dolphin,” said Eve. 

“That’s just like a child—children always 
judge from appearances !” 

“Tm certain it’s a dolphin, sir,” added Eve. 

“It’s inexpressibly natural for you to say 80. 
Now please, pretty miss, look at me and say how 
many things you think I am_ positively certain 
of?” resumed Mr. Blandly. 

“ O, ever so many, I’m sure!” she exclaimed. 

“ The simplicity of youth!” quoth Blandly, 
benevolently. “I’m absolutely certain of but 
two things—cotton and niggers.” 

* What, siz?” 

“I believe in cotton—I have made money out 
of cotton.” 

“You probably have faith in a Supreme 
Being?” remarked Mrs. Wilder. 

“T have not the presumption to go far in that 
direction, Mre Wilder; it is immensely out of 
my sphere. I’m woefully in the dark in regard 
to everything that I can’t see. That subject is 
tremendously abstract !’’ 

“Our intuitions assure us that there is a gov- 
erning Intelligence.” 

“T’m inordinately ignorant of what you term 
intuition. Intuition is just as much a subject of 
speculation as the matter of an all-pervading 
Mind. I do not wish to shock your religious 
predilections, madam, but I do not dare venture 
out of the world of apparent reality around me. 
There is enough on this spheroidical earth to em- 
ploy all my senses and perceptions to the day of 
my death, should I reach the years of the ante- 
diluvians. Why then should I leave the sphere 
to which I am by nature adapted, to fly off into 
a disjointed region of imagination? So far as 
I'm concerned, I feel that my true field of aec- 
tion is illimitably limited.” 

Mrs. Wilder replied to the effect that she was 
not very logical, but conceived there must of 

necessity be a first cause. 

“ [would with pleasure talk concerning first 
causes, if I had tangible data to start from,” re- 
turned Blandly, with unexceptionable politeness. 
“T exist, but I do not know what caused me to 
exist. Coiion grows, but 1 am stupidly ignorant 
of that which makes it grow. My philosophy is 
@ very easy, unostentatious one. I do not make 
any pretension to knowledge, except in my own 
particular business. I have very good reasons 
for thinking that that which brings me money, 
is something of a reality—very real, 1 may say; 
while that which consists merely in talk or 
theory, is precisely like our dreams—good for 
nothing.” 

“ You unquestionably have well defined ideas 
respecting right and wrong?” said Mrs. Wilder, 
quite amused with the singular doctrines of Mr 
Blandly. 

“Tt is not for me to decide upon what is right 
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specks in the view, and finally ceased to be visi. 
ble. The mainland, too, grew to resemble along 
line of fog, and gradually melted from the 
of the horizon. She watched the bine waves 

the white water -in-the wake, the graceful eurves 
of the bhoyant sea-gulls, the expansive arch of 
the sky. A 

Anon, her head began to undulate like the bil- 
lows, anfl a disagreeable sensation crept up from 
her stomach. She felt a deadly sickness pervad- 
ingevéry “part, and ‘sotight relief in her berth, 
She did not soon appear on deck again. When 
she did, her face was much changed, listless and 
pallid. She had been suffering the penalties in- 
flicted upon those unused to the ways of exact. 
ing Neptune. In a few days, however, she re- 
covered her cheerfulness, and took a lively in- 
terest in the novelties of the sea. 

Mrs. Wilder passed the inevitable ordeal 
bravely, being among the first to become recon- 
ciled to the bewildering, monotonous roll of the 
vessel. She was averse to making acquaintances ; 
but Mrs. Wilder was one whose manners and 
personal app were calculated to attract 
attention. There were those on board who did 
not sympathize with her reserve, and among thent 





was Mr. Blandly, a wealthy gentleman of New 


Orleans. He waited patiently for an Opportunity 
to address her. He found her on deck, one calin 
morning ; his acquaintance with Mrs. Wilder 
dated from that time. 

Mr. Blandly was a man of commanding figure, 
fluent in speech, easy in manners, with an agree- 
able countenance, sharp black eyes, and curling 
hair, He was aman of the world—knew what 
was in it (cotton and niggers), and intended to 
make the most of it. He thought it very ques- 
tionable about there being any hereafter, but was 
thoroughly convinced of a present state of exis- 
tence. He idered it well established that he 
had a heavy interest in the largest cotton-press in 
the world, situated on Roffignac and New Levee 
Streets. He was not skeptical on points of that 





nature. 

Mr. Blandly had peculiarities; he never ex- 
pressed himself decidedly on abstract questions. 
Cotton was the only thing on which he was posi- 
tive, although comparatively certain on the sub- 
ject of negroes. Notwithstanding that he was not 
absolute and unequivocal, save on two points— 
cotton and niggers—he was in the habit of em- 
ploying the most unqualified and determined 
words to express how little he could express of 
his uncertainty, and how much he couldn’t ex- 
press of his infallibility in regard to—cotton and 
niggers. He thought it probable that he liked 
female society ; but was as yet a bachelor. 

Mr. Blandly, in the course of his first conver- 
sation with Mrs. Wilder, remarked that he had 
already made the acquaintance of her little 
sister. 

Mrs. Wilder smiled, and said : 

“You doubtless refer to my daughter ?” 

“I beg your pardon, madam; it is seldom that 
one is sure of anything. Will you allow me to 
ask if you are now making your first visit to New 
Orleans ?” 

Mrs. Wilder replied that she had never seen 
that city. 

“Tt is a favorite theory of mine, madam, that 
we human beings know outrageously little; in 
fact, language is not strong enough to tell the 
unmitigated feebleness of our power to know. I 
allude to the fact, because a few moments ago I 
saw what I supposed was a shark, but which now 
appears to be a dolphin.” 

“Tt is a dolphin,” said Eve. 

“That’s just like a child—children always 
judge from appearances !” . 

“Tm certain it’s a dolphin, sir,” added Eve. 

“It’s inexpressibly natural for you to say so. 
Now please, pretty miss, look at me and say how 
many things you think I am positively certain 
of?” resumed Mr. Blandly. 

“O, ever so many, I’m sure!” she exclaimed. 

“The simplicity of youth!” quoth Blandly, 
benevolently. “I’m absolutely certain of but 
two things—cotton and niggers.” 

“ What, sir ?”” 

“T believe in cotton—I have made money out 
of cotton.” 

“You probably have faith in a Supreme 
Being ?” remarked Mrs. Wilder. 

“T have not the presumption to go far in that 
direction, Mrs. Wilder ; it is immensely out of 
my sphere. I’m woefully in the dark in regard 
to everything that I can’t see. That subject is 
tremendously abstract !’” 

“Our intuitions assure us that there is a gov- 
erning Intelligence.” 

“Tm inordinately ignorant of what you term 
intuition. Intuition is just as much a subject of 
speculation as the matter of an all-pervading 
Mind. I do not wish to shock your religious 
predilections, madam, but I do not dare venture 
out of the world of apparent reality around me. 
There is enough on this spheroidical earth to em- 
ploy all my senses and perceptions to the day of 
my death, should I reach the years of the ante- 
diluvians. Why then should I leave the sphere 
to which I am by nature adapted, to fly off into 
a disjointed region of imagination? So far as 
I'm concerned, I feel that my true field of ac- 
tion is illimitably limited.” 

Mrs. Wilder replied to the effect that she was 
not very logical, but conceived there must of 
necessity be a first cause. 

“ T would with pleasure talk concerning first 
causes, if I had tangible data to start from,” re- 
turned Blandly, with unexceptionable politeness. 
“T exist, but I do not know what caused me to 
exist. Cotton grows, but I am stupidly ignorant 
of that which makes it grow. My philosophy is 
a very easy, unostentatious one. I do not make 
any pretension to knowledge, except in my own 
particular business. I have very good reasons 
for thinking that that which brings me money, 
is something of a reality—very real,-I may say; 
while that which consists merely in talk or 
theory, is precisely like our dreams—good for 
nothing.” 

“You unquestionably have well defined ideas 
respecting right and wrong?” said Mrs. Wilder, 
quite amused with the singular doctrines of Mr 
Blandly. 

“tis not for me to decide upon what is right 
and wrong. It would be boundless conceit in 
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me to meddle with matters of conscience. I 
live, madam, to earn money and spend it. Ah, 
I leave ethics to those who get their bread by it! 
It would be stupendously wicked to interfere 
with them !” 

“ How, then, do you regulate your life ?” 

« By the price of cotton, madam. When cot- 
ton is at a high figure I spend money the most 
freely. You will find me orthodox on cotton.” 

Mrs. Wilder glanced at Mr. Blandly. There 
was a good-natured twinkle in his eyes, and a 
pleasant curl upon his nether lip, very much like 
a smile. 

The believer in cotton did not prove a tiresome 

quai He maintained his peculiar prin- 
ciples with entertaining pertinacity and excellent 
temper—was never obtrusive, always striving to 
render those acts of kindness which a woman 
may accept with propriety, even from strangers. 

“Who is this lady whose name is registered 
upon your book as Mrs. R. Wilder?” asked 
Blandly of the captain, one day. 

« She’s a passenger to New Orleans ; that’s all 
I can tell you,” was the reply. 

“Fine-looking woman! Been in good society, 
too. Sorry you don’t know more about her,” 
Blandly added, thoughtfully. 

“In love with her, I suppose ?” retorted the 
captain. 

“T’m not confident, but I rather think I am. 
But there is this difficulty, captain; I don’t 
know whether she’s a wife or a widow. If she’s 
the latter, I shouldn’t hesitate to make some kind 
of a proposal to her ; if she's the former, it essen- 
tially alters the case; although cotton is ata 
high figure at this time.” 

“Ym inclined to the opinion that she’s a 
widow.” 

“T wish evil to no person living, captain, but 
I hope Mr. Wilder is ineffably happy in heaven !” 

“That evinces a very friendly disposition to- 
ward the Jady’s husband,” added the captain, 
laughing. ‘Try the bright-eyed girl, sir, and 
get the secret from her.” 

“Thave thought of that expedient; in fact 
taken considerable pains to make friends with 
the little woman. She’s uncommonly sharp— 
much like her mother,” answered Blandly, in a 
musing mood. 

A mild evening came down upon the sea. 
Mrs. Rose Wilder was on deck. She had seen 
the sun sink into the waves, and was watching 
the full-orbed moon rising out of the waters. 
She heard footsteps at her side, and looking up, 
saw Mr. Blandly. His usually pleasant face had 
a shade of seriousness. 

“Mrs. Wilder,” he said, slowly, “I think I 
love you!” 

It was an unexpected announcement, but she 
maintained her self-possession. 

“Ah, Mr. Blandly, you forget that you are 
confident only on one subject—that is cotton!” 
she answered, with as much apparent gaiety as 
she could assume. 

“T believe I qualified the remark, madam ?” 

“ But it’s by no means a certainty. Nothing 
less than certainty would satisfy me—providing, 
Mr. Blandly, I was a widow; but I haye a hus- 
band in New Orleans.” 

The gentleman was obviously disconcerted by 
this revelation. 

“Are you particularly positive that you have a 
husband at New Orleans, Mrs. Wilder ?” 

“ My last letter was received from him at that 

lace.” 

“Tam worth half a million, madam; I really 
wish you could spend some of it !” 

“Mr. Blandly, I will not believe that you 
mean to insult me!” said the lady, with dignity. 

“You should believe nothing without indubi- 
table evidence. I will never injure you, madam, 
but I love you transcendently !” he replied, in a 
very decided tone. 

“Tam poor and friendless, sir, but it seems 
hardly possible that one of your respectable ap- 
pearance should feel inclined to take advantage 
of my unprotected situation,” she added, with 
feeling. 

“Ttis not possible ; that is, it is not very rea- 
sonably possible. I am at your service. Woe to 
the man who insults you! I'll fight him—yes, 
Iam positive I will fight him! Are we 
friends ?” 

Mr. Blandly gave utterance to these words 
with so much earnestness that Mrs. Wilder was 
perfectly convinced of his sincerity. Frankly 
extending her hand, she said : 

“Yes, Mr. Blandly, we are friends. But 
please remember that I am leavened with the 
sentiments of northern latitudes.” 

“Tt is hard, infinitely hard, madam ; especially 
as you grow more agreeable every moment! I 
am not wholly deficient in southern chivalry. I 
am devotedly your friend. If I was so presump- 
tuous as to imagine that money might have 

weight with you, I trust you will overlook the 
offence ?” 

From that time to the end of the voyage, Mr. 
Blandly treated Rose Wilder with marked 
deference. 

The Bounding Billow at length reached the 
place of her destination. It was near night when 
Eve and her mother first saw the great city of 
New Orleans, stretching along the banks of the 

“golden river.” 

“ Drive to street, number ten,”’ said Rose 

to the hackman. Presently the vehicle rolled 

away. The forsaken wife was deeply agitated. 

She was on her way toa dying, penitent husband, 

and could not be calm. A trying ordeal was 

before her—what should she say—how deport 
herself ? Pressing Eve to her bosom, she was 
driven along in silence. She dared not trust her 
voice even to address her child. 
The carriage stopped. Feverishly her heart 
beat—-a film dimmed her eyes. 
“Place, ma’am !” 
Rose tottered from the carriage. 
Eve to ring, she waited with trembling, sickly 
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Motioning 


expectation. 


A colored girl appeared in answer to the | 


summons. 
“Ts there a sick gentleman, by the name of 
Wilder, here?” Rose asked, with faltering 
accents. 
“No sich pusson here, ma’am !’’ was the un- 


“Are you sure ?” inquired Eve. 

“Ob course I is.” 

“Is there another number ten?” resumed 
Rose. 

“Not in dis street.” 

“Is there another street of the same name ?” 
The hackman who was standing by with her 
trunk in charge, said there was not. 

“Will you request your mistress to come to 
the door?” added the perplexed lady. 

“Shut that door, Venus! Don’t stand both- 
erin’ any longer,” said a sharp voice within, 
authoritatively. 

The door was closed with a violent slam. 
«What does this mean, mother?” asked Eve. 
“T cannot tell!” exclaimed Rose, bewildered 
and alarmed. 

““ What’s the case ?”” questioned Whip. 

Mrs. Wilder briefly explained the circum- 
stances. 

“ Queer! What you goin’ to do? can’t stand 
here, you know ?” 

“ Take me to a cheap boarding-house.” 

“ How cheap, ma’am ?” 

“As cheap as decency will admit.” 

“Different notions about decency, ma’am.” 
Rose told him to exercise his best judgment, 
and got into the carriage. Realizing the friend- 
lessness of her situation, she wept. Eve essayed 
to act the comforter, but the vehicle stopped 
again before her mother’s tears had ceased 
flowing. 

Whip dismounted, rang a sharp-toned bell, 
and assisted his fare to the sidewalk. She per- 
ceived that they were in a narrow, dirty street. 

“ What place is this?” she asked. 

“Mrs. Hatrel’s boarding-house ; or rather the 
establishment is kept by two sisters by the name 
of Hatrel, P’liny and Becky. Becky’s the busi- 
ness woman. Shrewd one, she is, but their 
priceisn’t high. I hear one of them comin’. It’s 
P’liny—I know, by hearing her short leg come 
down when her long one goes up. You see 
they isn’t ofa length, ma’am, her legs isn’t.” 
The door was opened. A short, vinegar-faced 
female looked out. The first marked feature she 
presented was a red nose of large calibre, dis- 
posed to be bulbous at the end. Two sullen 
grizzly eyes were revealed as objects of secondary 
interest; while coarse, blue-black hair streaked 
with gray, was confined behind in a free-and-easy 
snarl, by a large horn comb. What was not 
thus secured, fluttered about a dingy, rough 
forehead. She wore a faded print. 

“Brought a lady—wants board,” said Whip. 
P’liny turned and limped up stairs, demon- 
strating fully that one limb was essentially short- 
er than the other. 

“Gone after Becky,” added Whip. ‘“She’s 
called Mrs. Hatrel, but she’s never married. 
The truth is, she goes out nussing, sometimes, 
and thinks that Mrs. ’ll sound better than miss. 
Folks ’1l run of an idea that she’s had experience, 
you know, ma’am, if she’s a Mrs.” 

Mrs. Hatrel soon appeared in the hall, into 
which Rose and Eve had stepped. She was 
taller than her sister, exhibiting also in her per- 
son more bony angles. She was decidedly 
mummyish in the matter of flesh, the muscles 
being shrunken and shrivelled. Her face was of 
the hatchet pattern, with variations and improve- 
ments. Her-nose was not unlike the cut-water 
of a clipper-built ship, the sides of the organ 
being in an advanced state of collapse. Mrs. 
Hatrel’s hair was inclined to be sandy, her brow 
was sharply corrugated, eyes small and gray as 
a& cat’s. 

Whip set the trunk upon the door-step, and 
left his fare face to face with Mrs. Hatrel. That 
lady, sustained in the rear by her limping sister, 
brought her knowing optics to bear upon her 
applicant like a two gun battery. There were 
wonderful perspicacity, knowledge of the world, 
inexorable firmness, self-satisfied infallibility in 
her steady stare. Eve drew closer to her moth- 
er, and Mrs. Wilder began to feel a sense of 
guilt—condemnation for having intruded upon 
the premises of the acute Mrs. Hatrel. When 
she spoke—Mrs. Hatrel—her voice was thin and 
sharp, like a sword with two edges. It jarred 
upon Rose Wilder’s nerves, like the sound of a 
saw subjected to the ordeal of filing. 

“Where did you board last ?” she demanded. 

“ T have just reached the city, from Boston. I 
have not been in New Orleans an hour.” 

“ What did you come for ?” 

That was a poser, but Rose met the difficulty 
at once. ™ 

“TI came tomeet my husband,” she answered, 
with lips that quivered with emotion. 

“Why don’t you meet him, then ?” 

“The truth is, madam, there has been some 
mistake—an unfortunate mistake,” added Rose, 
reluctantly. : 

“Mistake? Yes, I see! Such excuses are 
quite fashionable, now-a-days. It wasn’t only 
last Wednesday, a week ago to-day, that a young 
woman came here with a child in arms, hunting 
after herhusband. The disgraceful thing hadn’t 
any husband, ma’am! ’Twas only a trick to 
impose upon exemplary people! But it don’t 
make an artom of difference—not an artom !”’ 

Mrs. Wilder’s face became of a scarlet hue. 
She stifled her rising indignation, remarking 
that she presumed she had to be very particular. 

A little man in a roundabout, with a bent 
figure, rubicund face, and bald head, who had 
entered the hal! unobserved and stood support- 
ing P’liny on the left, suggested that Becky was 
obliged to ask questions. 

“Hold your tongue, father! How often have 
I told you not to interfere when I’m talkin’! 
Bat it don’t make an artom of difference !” 

“Are you a religious person?” she added, 
turning to Rose. 

“Really, Mrs. Hatrel, I do not know.” 

“Do you s’pose a woman can be a Christian, 
witheut knowing it?’ asked Mrs. Hatrel, 
severely. 

“Tt is very possible; but what I want now, is 
Christian treatment, a room, food and rest.” 

Rose spoke with considerable firmness. 

“ Many undeserving women have wanted the 
same. I make ita p’int to keep a respectable 
house. Many and many a piece of faded gen- 





hesitating rejoinder. 





face against, and sent marching from my house. 

It’s a consolation to be able to say that I haven’t 

harbored, nor fed, bedded nor boarded anybody 

who has broken the commandments. It’ll be 

something to think of when I come to die.” 

“TI think it will be indeed. But my little girl 

is weary, decide the matter at once. There will 

be time enough to-morrow to ask questions and 

make terms. If we should be mutually dissatis- 
fied, I can pay you for your trouble, and seek 

accommodations elsewhere.” 

“It’s expensive livin’, and folks must have 
money who expect to get along in this world. 

But with some it don’t make an artom of differ- 
ence—not an artom !”” 

“Tam not so destitute but I can pay for a 
night’s entertainment,” returned Rose. 

“Thave the reputation of being a charitable 
woman, ma’am, and I trust lam. I shall ven- 
ture to let you stay, though it’s difficult tellin’ 
who’s who, in this sinful state of existence. I 
pity the little girl, too. I say it without malice, 
ma’am, or wish to give offence; but a child isn’t 
greatly to blame for its mother’s follies. Idon’t 
mean you in particular, or your daughter here, 
but I lay it down asa general maxim. Walk 
up stairs. P’liny, fetch the key of number 
twelve. I’ve heard that Boston’s a dreadful im- 
moral place! I hope it isn’t so. Is your trunk 
heavy, ma'am? I thought not. Father, stop 
talkin,’ and bring the madam’s trunk up stairs— 
rooms all full below. Very choice set of board- 
ers—lodgers and boarders. Some lodges with- 
out boarding. We don’t eat much meat. Meat’s 
unwholesome. Lodgers without board are ex- 
pected to clean the hall and stairs once a week. 
My rule is, generally, pay in advance. One 
more pair of stairs. ‘This way, here’s a room 
good enough for the mayor's lady. There’s a 
bed, too, that a duchess might sleep on! It was 
a special providence, ma’am, that brought you 
here. What was your husband’s business ?” 


“Captain of a steamboat plying between this 
city and St. Louis,” said Rosé. 
“T’d like to know what boat? 
don’t make an artom of difference.” 
“The Natchez.” 

“ May I be so bold as to ask your husband’s 
name, ma’am 7?” 

“ Wilder.” 

“What you’re sayin’ may be true as Bible, 
but (don’t get uppish, ma’am), it sounds to me 
just like a made-up story. You notice that I 
aint one of the bashful kind; that’s because I 
was a nuss in some of the best families, for fif- 
teen years. Why, you've no idea how strong I 
am in the arms. You would hardly suppose it, 
but I have taken a sick man weighing a hun- 
dred and sixty, out of bed, and put him back 
again when the bed was ready. Frequently 
when lodgers come I bring up the heavy furni- 
ture myself to save the paper from bein’ torn 
and the plastering knocked off. Here comes 
your trunk. Set it down in the passage, and 
don’t bang it. I always insist. on new-comers 
leavin’ their trunks where I can see ’em. If I 
didn’t take that precaution, they might slip off 
without my knowin’ it. Sometimes where the 
case is very suspicious, and astranger hasn’t but 
little baggage, I lock ft up, to be onthe safe 
side. But I sha’n’t lock yours up to-night. 
Have you ever had the yellow fever ?” 

Rose replied in the negative. 

“It’s pervailin’ in the city dreadful! Seven 
funerals passed through this street yesterday. 
One would imagine that you tramped on here on 
purpose to be sick and die. It goes awful hard 
with northern folks—and they’re sure to take it. 
They have to go, prepared or unprepared. Now 
it would be just my luck if you had crowded 
yourself in to be took down on my hands. That 
girl is exactly of the right complexion. Widow 
Ross’s child was of the same complexion, and 
she didn’t stand it no time at all. Was you ever 
in New York? I nussed there one season when 
the cholera was ragin’. One patient I remember, 
after he begun to recover wouldn’t eat anything 
but squabs. I could take one of them squabs 
alive from the roost, kill it, dress it, cook it, and 
have it in the sick room in twelve minutes, 
ready to eat. But it don’t make an artom of 
of difference—not an artom !” 

Rose begged to be left alone. 

Hatrel descended to the lower regions. P’liny 
was heard coming up with a hitch and hop pecu- 
liar to her unfortunate lameness. She brought a 
very dim light, which she deposited upon a Small 
pine table with an energy that seemed uncalled 
for. She muttered when she came in and when 
she went out, and Eve heard her muttering all 
the way down stairs. That was her way of ex- 
pressing her innate ugliness. Being full of venom 
and bitterness, her tongue was her escape-pipe, 
relieving the pressure within, and keeping her 
from tearing people with her nails. It was a re- 
lief to close the door and lock it after her. 


Though it 


Mother and daughter gazed at the consumptive 
light, and each other, in melancholy mood. 
Both were the subjects of inquietude and dis- 
trust—each impressed with a chilling conscious- 
ness that disappointment and suffering were in 
store for them. Mrs. Wilder read and re-read 
the letter which had induced her to undertake 
the fatigue and danger of a voyage to New Or- 
leans. The street and number to which she had 
been directed to find Mr. Wilder, were written 
very legibly and occurred twice. So there was 
probably no error on the part of the amanuensis. 

What did all this portend? Rose endeavored 
to be calm and philosophical. She tried to rea- 
son herself into the belief that the mistake would 
be cleared up in the morning. By a singular coin- 
cidence in the sound of the names of streets, she 
had perchance been driven to the wrong place. 
So she spoke hopefully to Eve, feigning cheer- 
falness. Rose passed a troubled night. 

[To BE CONTINGED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be hed at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.} 





Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art counterfeiting those 
qualities, which we might with innocence and 
safety be known to want. Hypocrisy is the 
necessary burthen of villany; affectation part of 


——_[Wetten fr he Pag of our Calon} 
THE LOG CABIN.* 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


NEAR to a populous city—so near, in fact, 

that the hum of its busy thousands is borne dis- 

tinctly to the ear, and its church spires are plain- 

ly visible to the eye of him who lingers around 

it—there stands a time-worn and decaying log 

cabin. It is not an uncommon object, reader ; 

you have often passed by such a structure, stop- 

ping, perhaps, to gaze upon it with curious eye, 

because it excited within you an unknown inter- 

est. This feeling is common to all; a love for 

old ruins and venerable nooks and corners is a 

second nature to him who retains a spark of 

poetry in his being. 

But the cabin of which I speak is an object of 
interest on account of its beauty, for there is 

something beautiful even in those crumbling 

beams and timbers. You can see by the charred 

and blackened stumps, peering here and there 

above the tall grass which is suffered to escape 

the scythe, that in other years a wild forest sur- 

rounded our primitive cabin and [aced its branch- 

es far above its low roof. The years which have 

seen the decay of the cabin have also witnessed 

the fall of the forest, so that now, nothing re- 

mains to tell of its former presence save a few 

scattering maples and that venerable elm which 

still stands—a patriarch, numbering a century of 
years. 

Everything around bears an aspect of solitude. 

A pair of swallows have made their home in the 
broken chimney, and their noisy chattering is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness which broods 
upon the scene. A noisy brook may have held 
its course over the bed of pebbles upon which I 
stand; but now the stagnant waters of yonder 
basin, scooped by the hand of nature, unshelter- 
ed from the sun by leafy trees, refuse to move in 
their wonted manner. Such are the surround- 
ings. And the cabin—it is a picture in itself. 
Time has softened and modified the work of art 
uff if*harmonizes with the works of nature 
which are around it. The roof is covered over 
with moss, and luxuriant vines have grown from 
the rich soil and fallen before the doorway as if 
to form a barrier against intrusion, which the 
falling door could not afford. Great seams and 
cracks are visible upon the sides of the hut, and 
in some places the slabs have partly become 
loosened from their fastening and swing at every 
breath of the wind. Were we to enter the door- 
way, we should perhaps find the floor broken in- 
to trembling planks; the walls veiled by the 
busy spider, and the rough ceiling crumbling 
above our heads. We might discover evidences 
of former dwellers—names, dates or characters, 
cut by hands long since still, revealing volumes 
of story. But does not the exterior bear a his- 
tory, silent, yet comprehensible? There is a 
voice in every timber, a record in every line 
which eye has drawn. 

Sit, then, with me, upon this fragment of rock, 
and let us conjecture the history of this cabin. 
We know that it reaches far into the history of 
the past; it embraces the years which have wit- 
nessed wars and revolutions in the world with- 
out ; events which rumor never bore to this spot. 
The oldest edifice in yonder city can lay no 
claim to age like this. Its story bears no rela- 
tion to the present, has no connection with the 

place i of every day existence. 
It is a tale of stern realities, of actual occur- 
rences which are experienced nowhere but in the 
log cabin. 

And who were the architects of this abode— 
who dwelt here during those by-gone years? 
Resolute and indomitable must have been the 
pioneer, who, years ago, when leagues of forest 
wilderness stretched between this spot and any 
settlement, journeyed from an Eastern home to 
endure the toils and privations of a Western life. 
But not alone, for with him came a companion, 
reared, it may be, in the lap of luxury, willing 
still to follow the husband of her choice in his 
perilous undertaking. Here, far from the home 
of their youth, their fature was to be spent. ‘The 
axe of the young pioneer furnished the materials 
for their cabin, and his hands alone accomplished 
its building. 

But those were times of Indian wars and at- 
tacks ; times when the red man’s hatchet gleam- 
ed in the forest, and his arrows fell thick and 
fast upon the lonely settlers. This very spot 
may have been the “dark and bloody ground” 
of sanguinary conflict, and our log cabin may 
have been more than once perilled by the mid- 
night torch of the savage. We can conjecture 
& part, but not all. We cannot picture to our 
readers the fearfal insecurity of the pioneer—his 
tearful parting with wife and child, when leaving 
his cabin in the morning for the field of his la- 
bor—the awful suspense of those who remained 
at home, barred in for their greater safety ; the 
rumors of Indian atrocities in the neighborhood, 
followed by the spectacle of a neighboring cabin 
consumed by the brand of the red man ; the ter- 
rible forebodings, precursors to their own fearful 
jeopardy ; the night attack upon our settlers’ 
home; the frightful war whoops of the hideously 
painted foe ; the brave defence of the pioneer, 
wounded and exhausted, and the final rescue by 
the arrival of friendly arms. Histories like these 
are all unwritten. We find them occasionally 
in print, but the grave has closed above the actors 
in these dramas, and ¢he lips which could have 
uttered thrilling episodes of border life, are now 
forever closed. 

Yes, our log cabin, plain and humble, marked 
with the scythe of Time though it be, in com- 
mon with others of its class, is a type of the 
westward march of civilization. In the pioneer 
who constructed it we behold the agent ordained 
to fell the forests, and clear the way for the hosts 
of emigrants which are constantly pouring from 
our seaboard cities. We see in the log cabin the 
germ of future States, the mighty power by 
which the vast, the boundless regions of the 
Great West are reclaimed from the hands of 
rade and cruel barbarians, and converted into 
homes for the refinements of civilized life. 











tility, with and without children, have I set my 


the chosen trappings of folly. 


* This sketch is a picture from actual ie which 
occurred in Western New York. 





THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS. 
The correspondent of the New Orleans Pica- 
yune relates the following story of M. Charles 


| de Remusat, a gentleman who made a conspica- 


ous figure during the July monarchy and the 
February republic : 

He acquired a taste for masked balls when he 
was a student at the law school, and when he 
quitted the Latin quarter for a more fashionable 
portion of the town, his student’s tastes clang to 
im, despite the figure he had made among the 
fashionable young men of the day. Little did 
the aristocratic drawing-rooms he frequented 
suspect that the dashing young man was during 
all carnival one of Musard’s Corypheus—the 
loudest bawler of the Grand Opera—the wildest 
dancer of the cancan! His disguise was elabo- 
rate, he did not even recognize himself in the 
glass, and he took the additional precaution of 
renting a room in some obscure street, where he 
accomplished his carnival metamorphoses. He 
married in due course of time, for when French- 
men pass their thirtieth year they begin to think it 
time “to establish” themselves : that is, to mar- 
ry a rich wife, with influential friends ; for at that 
seriod of his life, every grain of wild oats has 
been sown ir grisette or lorette bosoms, and ac- 
cording to French notions they are ready for 
matrimony. He obtained an excellent place un- 
der the government, and he was to all outward 
appearances, a grave, sober, steady, serious man. 
But when the almanac said “carnival,” when 
Musard’s name flaunted on the walls of Paris, 
his blood boiled ; in vain he resisted the tempta- 
tion, in vain he thought of wife and office. he 
first masked ball found him in a dehardeur’s cos- 
tume, as boisterous and as giddy as when he 
lived in the Latin quarter. Thirty-one, thirty- 
two, thirty-three—four, five, eight, nine, fort 
years came and went over his head, he was still 
the same, heedless, noisy, joking fellow as of 
yore—between the last Saturday in D: b 
and Ash-Wednesday ; all the rest of the year he 
was grave, dignified and severe. Despite the 
extreme precaution he used, more than once his 
secret came near being betrayed. One day he 
entered his wife’s dressing-room while she was 
trying on a new dress ; at the sound of his voice, 
the little milliner gave a shriek, and each recog- 
nized in the other’s voice, the gay partner of the 
last masked ball’s frolics ; both became embar- 
rassed, and the wife furious. Another, he met 
the minister in whose department he was, bounc- 
ed up against his master, came nigh knocking 
him down with the violence of the blow, and dis- 
covered, just in time to maintain silence, whom 
he had assailed ; I leave you to conceive with 
what rapidity he lost himself from sight in the 
dense crowd. Those disagreeable incidents of a 
debardeur’s life ended his wild cherographic ca- 
reer, for one night he became tavolvel ia a quad- 





rille where the license of the cancan was pushed 
too far, the police arrested all the quadrille and 
consigned them to the goal until morning, when 
they were brought before the commi of 
police. He, with the other culprits, was obliged 
to unmask, and to state his real name and pro- 
fession ; the stare, the astonishment, and the air 
of the commissary taught him that it did not suit 
with the position he then occupied in the world 
to indulge in this annual saturnalia. He secretly 
vowed he would not again indulge in his youth- 
ful follies, he burned his debardeur’s costume, he 
surrendered his little room in the obscure street ; 
perhaps the fifty odd years which now lie on his 
head may also have had some influence in these 
resolutions, since once past fifty, even French- 
men’s legs stitfen, even French blood cools. 





Our Curious Department, 


(Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
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A correspondent of the Congregationalist, writing 
from Ashtabula county, Ohio, after giving an account of 
an earthquake in that vicinity, says: ‘* The most singu- 
lar phenomenon connected with it was the falling of large 
balls of snow. It was snowing heavily at the time, al- 
though the snow was slightly moist. The next morning, 
several gentlemen in different parts of the town noticed 
large balls of snow lying scattered around, not only in 
the vicinity of their dwellings, but in the open fields; 
those who examined them describe some of them as being 
nearly as large as @ small child’s head, and resembling 
thin layers of snow, rolled together very lightly and 
dropped down. Where they fell upon the side-hill, they 
had rolled, in some instances, two or three feet. I men- 
tion these facts as scraps for the curious. 








A Domesticated Blackbird. 

The Somerset (Pa.) Democrat says, that some time last 
fall a blackbird came to Mr. Joseph Snyder's in that bor- 
ough, and has since lived constantly with the chickens. 
It has been thoroughly domesticated. and comes regu- 
larly for its food. Instead of roosting as the chickens 
do, it takes a position on the rooster’s back, who bears 
the weight of his littlé friend with great good nature. 
But the most singular of all is, that it has learned to 
crow like a cock, and crows regularly more freq ly 
than the rooster, and seems to be vain of its accomplish- 
ment. 


Physiological Fact. 

If sheep are carried from either of the temperate zones 
to the burning plains of the tropics, after a few years 
material changes take place in their covering. The wool 
of the lambs, at first, grows similar to that in the tem- 
perate climates, but rather more slowly. When ina fit 
state there is nothing remarkable about its quality, and 
when shorn, it grows out again, as with us; but if the 
proper time for shearing be allowed to pass by, the wool 
becomes somewhat thicker, falls off in patches, and leaves 
underneath a short, close, shining hair. 








Singular Incident in Shot Manufacture. 

Previous to 1782, shot were made by dropping lead in- 
to water. and they were invariably flattened on one side. 
In that year, Mrs. Watts, the wife of a shot maker, who 
had been earnestly bethinking of some method of mak- 
ing the shot perfectly round, is said to have dreamed that 
it could be done by dropping the lead from a great height. 
She and her husband tried it in the shaft of a coal mine 
with perfect success, and took outa patent, realizing s 
fortune thereby. 


Living on Tea. 

A Jamaica (L. I.) paper says that Mrs. John Watts, « 
widow, living on the Merrick Plask Road near Valley 
Stream, about five miles southeast of Jamaica, has not 
eaten a particle of solid food for more than seven weeks. 
She has taken nothing but liquids, and almost to the 
exclusion of everything else, drinks nothing bat tea. 
She is around and in good health. 


An Odd Custom. 

In Franee, during the reign of Henry ITT., sugar 
plums were considered as requisites wiftch no lady or 
gentleman could dispense with. Bvery one carried his 
box of sugar plums in his pocket as he does now his snuff 
box. It is related in the history of the Duke of Guise, 
when he =a: killed at Blois, be had his comfit-box in his 
hand. Small comfort indeed for a dead man. 

4 


A Freak of Nature. 

The Southern Journal of the Medical and Physical 
Sciences states that a boy in that vicinity, eight years of 
age, bas bis ‘ower extremities turned completely round. 
There are no knee pans; the joint bends backwards, so 
that when he kneels, the lower legs are in front of the 
bedy. The heels are in front and the toes behind. 





A Curious Law. 
im the middie ages of France, person convicted of 
being s hi cr d to piace himself on 





was 
ali fours and bark like a dog. for s quarter of as hour 
If we had such laws in force tm this country, we should 





have some rich scenes occarionally. 
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“ For once may pride defend thee,” 
While playing a haughty part, 
For once may Lethe send thee 
Some balm for a scornful heart ; 
But know that she thou think’st to harm, 
Relies upon a stronger arm. 


“ For once may pride defend thee,” 
Severe, and proud, and cold; 
For sure I will not bend me 
To thy heart's so treacherous fold. 
O, thou hast wounded all too deep 
The soul that would thine image keep. 


Thou'rt right; there's one I’m keeping 
All holy shrined within, 

Where love and trust lie sleeping, 
That love and mercy win. 

An image! nay, 'tis He who quells 

All sorrow where his spirit dwells. 


May constant pride defend thee, 
Lest this provoking one, 
With spiteful charges move thee 
To something best undone; 
For that might spot thy spotless name, 
Might stain thine honor’s stainless fame. 


Ay, may thy pride defend thee ; 
Think not to thee I sue, 
Though meantime I surround thee 
With prayers so warm and true, 
That God himself shall sweetly bend 
To aid thee, comfort, cheer, defend. 


He loves the heart that’s broken, 
The contrite spirit heals ; 
To such sweet word has spoken, 
To snch himself reveals. 
And 0, beloved, in nightly prayer 
Tl ask for thee sweet blessings there. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CRACKED STAIRS. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 





Years before the Revolution, there stood in 
the town of West Roxbury, just as it stands 
now, a large and imposing-looking i It 
was erected and pied by a ber of an 
aristocratic family—a family which has since 

bered some distinguished men in its ranks, 
and which traces its descent directly from one of 
England’s noblemen, who flourished in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Here in this mansion, generations of the Mil- 
burn family saw the light—here they lived and 
died. The old house has rang with the laughter 
of children who long since passed from the face 
of the earth, and whose names have sunk into 
oblivion, save when one comes across an ancient 
family record and lingers with curiosity over the 
scriptural cognomens of the men and women of 
other days. It is only within a few years that 
the magnificent estate has passed into other 
hands. 

But our story has to do with the mansion 
before the Revolution, when it was occupied by 
Mr. Milburn, his daughter Ruth, and his only 
son Henry. 

Ruth Milburn, with her blue eyes and golden 
hair, and her pretty, childish ways, won her way | 
to everybody's heart. Even her stern old father | 
softened towards her—the only one out of all his 
household whom he did not rule with an abso- 
lutely iron rod. Mrs. Milburn had been dead 
many years, and consequently Ruth had been 
left to follow the bent of her own inclinations. 
It is true, her ways of doing things were not 
always the best, nor did the various unaccount- 
able freaks which she played, meet entirely the 
approval of the old lady, who had been her 
nurse. But then nobody could muster up 
courage to scold Ruth Milburn, wilful as she 
sometimes was. 

Bewitching little Ruth Milburn!—there was, 
not an eligible young man in the neighborhood 
who was not over head and ears in love with 
her. But Ruth turned from all her rich suitors 
and secretly favored one who had no riches to 
commend him. But though Ruth favored 
Albert Adair, her father had long ago deter- 
mined that she should never marry any one but | 
Edward Harley, the richest of her suitors. ; 

It was a sunny afternoon in summer, and Mr. | 
Miiburn sat in his library, occasionally jotting 
down a few words upon a paper before him— 
sometimes referring to a ponderous tome by his 
side, but more frequently glancing out of the | 
open window upon the field of waving grass F 
and the cool hillside, beyond. Suddenly his fit. 
of delicious laziness was dispelled by seeing, 
fluttering in the light summer breeze,a white . 
flag, which had been fastened to one of the lower | 
boughs of a tree upon the hillside. H 

Presently, just the slightest pattering sound 
was heard upon the stairs, and there was the 
rustle of a dress against the library door, and 
then all was quiet. But if Ruth Milburn fan- 
cied she had left the house unobserved, she was | 
mistaken. Her father’s keen eye had caught a | 
glimpse of the white dress as it fluttered along | 
the path through the grass, and in a moment 
more, Ruth had disappeared in the valley. 

With an air of sternness gathering upon his 
face, which to those accustomed to read his fea- | 

















tures was an ominous sign, Mr. Milburn quietly 
put away his papers and closed the book by his 
side. Then he slowly mounted the stairs, and 
sought a window which commanded a view of 
the valley. A disinterested observer might have | 
been struck *with the picturesqueness of the | 
scene displayed; but it was with far different | 
thoughts that Mr. Milburn regarded it. 

Upon a moss-covered rock, Ruth had seated 
herself, and the waning sun cast a glow upon 
her upturned face and golden hair—and fora 
moment, the father’s heart beat proudly that he 
had in his possession such a treasure. But it 
was only fora moment; for leaning against a 
tree near Ruth, was Albert Adair, whom Mr. 
Milburn had begun to regard with a feeling of 
dislike. Besides being poor, Albert Adair did 
not belong to an aristocratic family, and to none 
other did Rath’s father propose to ally himself. 
His anger was consequently mingled with won- 
der at the presumption of the penniless youth 
in daring to seek an interview with his daughter, 





and at the spirit displayed by Ruth herself, who 
had thus acted in direct opposition to his known 
wishes. 

On the following morning, Mr. Milburn sat in 
state in his library—awaiting the arrival of Ruth, 
to whom he had just despatched a 


voice was laden with the horror which an un- 
known calamity always inspires. 

Again he threw himself against the door, and 
made frantic exertions to tear the fastenings 
from the wood. But he might as well have at- 





The stern and solemn look deepened upon his 
face, as the minutes passed by and his daughter 
did not make her appearance. Presently she 
came in, trembling and fluttering like a fright- 
ened bird captured by some rough hand. 

“ Ruth Milburn,” said her father, sternly, “ will 
you tell me where you were yesterday after- 
noon ?”” 

Fluttering more and more, Ruth looked up. 

“I was over by the hill, father.” 

“ And whom did you meet there ?” 

There was no answer; and after a slight 
pause, Mr. Milburn continued : 

“ Your face condemns you, and if it did not, I 
saw you both, and need not to ask you whom 
you met there. But you will bear in mind, Ruth 
Milburn, that this idle dream of yours is at an 
end forever, for I have promised you in marriage 
to Edward Harley. And as I have always been 
accustomed to be obeyed, I shall look for im- 
plicit obedience from my daughter.” 

Ruth had covered her face with her hands. 

“TI cannot, father; I will obey you in anything 
else, but do not compel me to this step.” 

“Tf you fail to obey me in this, you are dis- 
obedient in all things,” said her father, coldly. 

“ Have you no pity?” said Rush, glancing ap- 
pealingly into that hard face. “I have prom- 
ised Albert that I will be his wife.” 

“Such a promise is not valid,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Once for all, dismiss this young man 
from your thoughts, and think of what I have 
said to you. You will yet be able to see the 
justice of my course towards you.” 

“Never,” said Ruth, energetically. ‘In all 
other matters, I will obey you, but I cannot in 
this—not in this, which concerns my happiness 
for life.” 

Ruth had left the room ere her father had re- 
covered from his astonishment at the energy and 
spirit she had displayed. He could hardly be- 
lieve that one of his household would dare 
oppose his slightest word. 

A whole week passed, during which time Ruth 
was closely watched lest she should continue to 
hold interviews with Albert. One morning, Mr. 

Milburn was obliged to set out early for Boston, 
which journey he plished on 
But before going, in order to make sure of Ruth 
for the day, he locked her in a large, unoccupied 
chamber, the door of which opened at the head 
of the stairs. Here she was to be a prisoner for 
the day, and strict orders were given all the 
household not in any way to attempt to release 
her. 

Away went Mr. Milburn at an early hour to- 
wards Boston, inwardly congratulating himself 
that no interviews could be held that day with- 
out his consent. 

As he approached the locality now known as 
Hog Bridge, he encountered Albert Adair, also 
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. upon horseback. The two glanced at each other 
’ haughtily, and greeted each other with a cold, 


bow. The moment Mr. Milburn was out of 
sight, Albert put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away in the direction of Ruth’s house, thinking 
that it would be a good opportunity to see her in 
her father’s ab , never d ing that the 





' lady was a prisoner. 


On he sped, dreaming pleasant dreams all the 
way, and in an incredibly short space of time 
he had reached the mansion. In the meantime, 
Ruth, who had already begun to tire of her sol- 
itary vigil, had taken her stand at the window, 
and was employing the sweet, summer morning 
in gazing idly out upon the fields, occasionally 
varying the monotony of this amusement by 
singing wild selections of old ballads. 

Suddenly the sound of horse’s feet struck 
upon her ear, and leaning out, she saw Albert 
just coming through the gateway. 

“ Albert! Albert!’ cried Ruth, shaking her 
golden hair from its fastening and causing it to 
fairly envelope her like a cloud. 

Albert came riding hastily, and paused just 
beneath the window of Ruth’s prison. 

“Ruth, come down—you have nothing to 
fear !” 

“T cannot come,” said Ruth, sorrowfully ; “I 
cannot move from this room, for I am a 
prisoner.” 

“A prisoner !”” repeated Albert, wonderingly. 

“ Father has locked me up and forbidden me 
ever to speak to you again. And he says I 
must marry Edward Hariey.” 

“Shameful!” muttered Albert, between his 
teeth. ‘But at least, Ruth, I will free you from 
this disgraceful imprisonment.” 

And springing from his horse, he passed 
through the front door and sped up the broad 
staircase. At the door of Rath’s prison he 
paused, and to make sure that it was the right 
door, he cried : 

“Are you here, Ruth?” 

“I am here,” was Ruth’s answer. 

Albert waited only the sound of Rath’s voice 
to attack the huge oaken door with furious blows 
—blows which he dealt out with all the energy 
of which he was capable. But not the least im- 
pression did he make upon the stout fabric—it 
yielded not a bit. Again and again he attacked 
it, and maddened and desperate at the opposi- 
tion, he threw himself against it with almost su- 
perhuman strength. There was a slight crack, 
and for an instant, Albert fancied the door was 
about to yield—but only for an instant, for it 
still opposed his entrance as firmly as ever. 

Wiping the perspiration from his brow, he 
called to Ruth, but there was no answer. 

“Rath! Ruth!’ he cried, in gentle tones. 
Still no sound was heard, save the voices of the 
servants below. 

“Ruth! Rath!” and now it was an agonizing 


appeal. 

But the cry did not reach the ears for which it 
was intended, for little Ruth had sunk intoa 
state of unconsciousness, and she lay with her 
golden head close to the great, heavy, oaken 
door. 


“Dear Ruth, answer me!” And Albert’s 


pted to move a granite building from its 
foundations. 

Finding all his efforts useless, in his desper- 
ation he stamped upon the stairs with such 
energy, that the top stair cracked through its 
whole extent, displaying quite a fissure. Pass- 
ing up the broad staircase, one sees precisely the 
same crack to this day; and above it, hangs a 
portrait of a grim old gentleman in a wig, who 
forever looks down upon the crack with a stern 
and forbidding expression of countenance. As 
one goes down the stairs, with the story of the 
crack yet fresh in the mind, other old gentlemen 
and ladies besides, in curious costumes, look 
down—some with a threatening, and some with 
a benign aspect—but there are none so awfully 
grim as the old gentleman at the top of the 
stairs. 

But as the story runs, Albert, after his vain 
attempt to burst open the door, fled in despair 
down the stairs, and mounting his horse, gal- 
loped madly away. 

About the middle of the afternoon, Mr. Mil- 
burn came riding leisurely along, in wonderfully 
good humor at the success he had met with on 
his journey. It was not till nearly an hour after- 
wards, that poor little Ruth was discovered, only 
partially recovered from the state of uncon- 
sciousness into which she had fallen. 

Albert Adair was never seen by Ruth after 
that memorable day, and six months from that 
time, yielding to the will of her father, sweet lit- 
tle Ruth Milburn became Ruth Harley. There 
was a grand wedding, and the marriage was cel- 
ebrated with all the ceremonies befitting the oc- 
casion. Whether or not the aristocratic Mr. 
Milburn felt any remorse at having sacrificed his 
only daughter at the shrine of his ambition, is 
not known. But certain it is, that in the course 
of time he was gathered to his fathers, with ap- 
propriate honors, and his household once more 
breathed free at the removal of the iron rod 
which had so long been held over them. 

Soon after, came the Revolution—such an era 
in our country’s history. Itwas a sad time to 
poor Ruth, for disasters came thick and fast 
upon her. First of all, Henry Milburn, a youth 
of true nobility, the idol of his sister and beloved 
by all who knew him, fell fighting bravely for his 
country. It was a sad time when his comrades 
bore their solemn burden over Ruth’s threshold. 
But it was the beginning of her troubles— 
troubles which a woman with a stronger mind 
might have borne bravely, but not the gentle, 
timid Ruth. 

Edward Harley was also in the army, fighting 
bravely. And to Ruth, left alone, every day 
brought fresh anxieties. For a long time, no 
tidings of her husband reached her, and she 
believed that he, too, had fallen. But at the 
close of the war, he came home to die of a pain- 
ful disease, brought on by privations and expo- 
sures. Long and tenderly his faithful wife 
watched over him and soothed his fearful par- 
oxysms of anguish, and at last, when death had 
released him from suffering, she reverently 
closed his eyes. 

Added to this trouble, their once large prop- 
erty had dwindled away ; and finally, a dishonest 
friend deprived them of nearly all that was left. 
So that utter poverty threatened the widowed 
Ruth and her two children. 





It was a cold, January night, and the wind 
drifted the snow in the streets and piled it around 
dwellings. It seemed to sweep with greater 
energy around a poor dwelling, which stood in a 
dreary and lonesome locality. 

In a small room in this house, through the 
cracks of which the wind sifted and caused little 
snow-banks to form, was Ruth, keeping a sol- 
itary vigil over the sick bed of her child. Another 
child slept soundly by the feeble fire, which im- 
parted only the slightest possible degree of 
warmth to the room. 

Poor Ruth had neither medicine nor food to 
give her children, and her stock of wood was 
nearly exhausted. In despair, she threw herself 
down upon the floor, with an inward prayer for 
help. Her prayer was answered when she least 
expected it, for suddenly there was a knock at 
the door, and on opening it, Ruth beheld two 
men bearing provisions and wood enough to last 
for a day ortwo. ‘Toall her inquiries as to who 
sent them, the men returned no answer, but 
placing a paper upon the table, they departed as 
mysteriously as they came. Ruth, on opening 
the paper, found a guinea, but not a word of 
writing that could dissolve the mystery. 

The next day there came a load of wood, and 
regularly, once a week afterwards, Ruth received 
a guinea from her unknown benefactor. Long 
afterwards, she discovered her generous friend to 
be Albert Adair, who in the course of years had 
grown prosperous, but who never forgot his 
early love. Though Albert watched over Ruth’s 
welfare as a brother might have done, she 
never saw him, though they lived many a year 
within a short distance of each other. Such is 
the story—and a true story it is—connected with 
Tue Crackep Stairs. 

WORK OF BOHEMIAN WOMEN, 

The men walk upright, with unburdened 
backs, while their women lose all grace, all 
comeliness, nay, even the very form their Creator 

ave them, beneath the fardels they bear alone. 

Not an hour since, we saw from our windows an 
instance of the merciless fashion, after which 
they are permitted by their husbands to abuse 
their feeble powers, in a couple passing beneath 
our windows. A woman, the heavy basket fa- 
miliar to all who visit these parts strapped to her 
back, was bearing therein a more than sufficient 
load for one stronger than she seemed to be, but 
on her left arm she carried a pig, no less! which 
she maintained there with evident difficulty. 
She grasped the muzzle of the animal with her 
right hand (thus drowning its cries, in her respect 
for the repose, or rather for the gentility—“save 
the mark !”’—of those before whose dwellings she 
was passing, poor soul!) while her own slight 
frame was shaking and quivering, as she tottered 
along, with the immoderate exertions she was 
making. And the man’s share in all this, what 








was it? Why, he carried the rope by which one 
leg of the pig was bound.— Travels in Bohemia. 











A dowerless girl, er pretty, “wont pay.” 
Lord Granville compliments the princess royal, 
and assures her majesty of the cordial concan 
rence of the House in such measures as may be 
necessary—and Lord Derby says ditto. In the 
Commons, the matter is managed in much the 
same way—a few wry faces here and there, but 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


G. C. R., Covington.—The terms for students have wide 
range, #0 that it is difficult to answer you: there are 
occasional opportunities where a young man’s services 
are allowed to cance! hisinstructions. The terms might 
range from 100 to 200 dollars 

R. R.—The word Napoleon, being written in Greek char- 
acters, will form seven different Greek words, by drop- 

ing the firet letter of each in succession, thus: Napo- 
eon. Apoleon, Poleon, Oleon, Leon, Eon, On, whieh, 
Tread in connection, makes a phrase ances atic - 
poleon, being the lion of nations, went about destroy- 
ing cities.”’ 

Inquinsr.—In Gerarde’s Herbal (by Johnson, London, 
1633), it is stated the beautiful shrub Cereis Silignas- 
trum ‘tis thought to be that whereon Judas hanged 
himeelf, and not upon the elder-tree as it is vulgarly 


id”? 

Ancus.—Shenstone is the author of the famous “ Lines 
on an Inn:” 

Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where’er his 8: may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 

Hero-worsaipprr.— Napoleon did not originate the idea 
‘* There is but one step from the sublime to the ridieu- 
lous.”” It occurs in one of Tom Paive’s essays, in the 
following passage: ‘‘ ‘The sublime and the aleulous 
are often so nearly related, that it is difficult to class 
them separately; one step above the sublime makes 
the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime again.” 

Susscriper, Darien.— We have not been able yet to find 
such a book as you inquire for, but have not given up 
the search. 

Pupit.—Theseus is said to have been killed at Scyros, an 
island of the Aigean Sea, now called Scy-o. 

InvaLip.—De Tocqueville says that the climate of the 
United States is. on the whole, better than that of Eu- 
bv 8 There is always a grateful coolness in the Eng- 
lish atmosphere which permits of their ladies taking 
long walks even in mid-summer. 

P. R., Madison.—The Christians of the Greek Church 
observe four Leuts. 

ScHoLar.—Pseudo, is from the Greek pseudos (false), and 
isa participle prefixed to words to denote any thing false. 

M. G.—The coals of Newcastle. England. yield to the 
proprietors an income of a million and a half of dollars 


@ year. 

L. G.—The Scottish Covenanters take their name from 
the Covenant, a contract or convention agreed to in 
1638 for maintaining the Presbyterian religion free 
from innovation. 

M. D.—According to Scottish traditions, the Scoti, the 
ancient inhabitants of Scotland, before settling in the 
latter country, themseives of ireland, to 
which they gave the name of Scotia. The Gaelic lan- 
guage and the trish are almost exactly the same. 

Enoinerr.~ The first water brought to Rome was by 
means of the Claudian Aqueduct, 11 miles, erected by 
the censor Appius Claudius. 





WHAT WE CAN’T UNDERSTAND, 

We Yankees do not, certainly, enjoy the rep- 
utation of being the most obtuse of mortals; 
that we are the smartest nation in all creation is 
a fixed fact in our own belief. Without such a 
good opinion of ourselves we could hardly ac- 
complish what we do—and intelligent foreigners 
are almost driven to acknowledge that we are 
not far from right. Yet once in a while we are 
nonplussed when we find it impossible to com- 
prehend matters that appear as “plain as a 
pike-staff”’ to our intelligent friends over the 
water. We can’t und d, for i , how 
it is that John Bull finds it necessary to spend 
no end of hundreds of th ds pounds ster- 
ling annually in the payment of British royalty, 
particularly when he grumbles so constantly 
about the bills he has to foot. We can’t under- 
stand how it is that such a sturdy fellow can 
possibly feel that he gets his money’s worth in 
an occasional glimpse of his august “ soverink,”’ 
her gracious majesty the queen, and her very 
interesting family. The royal family is cer- 
tainly a very interesting one; his royal ’ighness 
Prince Halbert is certainly a very well-behaved 
and well-looking gentleman, and the princes and 
princesses are quite likely-looking boys and girls. 
But do they pay? Alas, we are afraid not! 
English people are fond of telling you that the 
sovereign of England has actually less political 
power than the President of the United States, 
and we suppose such to be the fact; but still 
power enough, by the way, for an hereditary 
leader who must be taken for better or for worse 
—and some of the sovereigns of England have 
turned out much worse than the people took 
them for. It is because we regard them—the 
sovereigns and the royal family—as rather use- 
less machines, much like the fifth wheel of a 
coach, that we wonder the system is kept up at 
such an enormous expense. We wonder, and 
cannot understand why, with such a heavy bur- 
den of necessary governmental expenses, the 
people of England can, for decade after decade, 
pay so dearly for a whistle. 

When a prince or princess is born to the 
royal house—and such an event is not an unu- 
sual occurrence in the reign of her present 
gracious majesty—the window-panes of the loyal 
citizens of London are shivered by the crash of 
the Tower guns, the bells peal, and festal shouts 
go up all over “ merrie England.” The burn- 
ing of a little powder would be very natural, if 
the compliment to a royal lady on an addition to 
her family were followed by no serious conse- 
quences ; but each new child is the forerunner of 
a heavy bill of expense to the nation, since 
Prince Albert and Queen Victoria cannot sup- 
port their children out of their own resources, as 
other honest folks do, but must come upon the 
nation for the expenses of their nurture and 
education. Other heads of families, when their 
daughters are married, give them an outfit ac- 
cording to their means, and a fortune, if they 
are rich. But even the marriage of the royal 
daughters of England does not relieve the public 
purse of England ; it imposes an additional bur- 
then. Now, for instance, the first marriageable 
daughter of Queen Victoria has found a husband 
in a continental prince, Frederick William of 
Prussia, a very nice young gentleman—we pub- 
lished his portrait in our “ Pictorial,” a few 
weeks since, giving his good looks the benefit of 
our large American circulation. Well, the queen 
delicately hints to the House of Lords that she 
has “no room to doubt of the ready concurrence 
of the House in such measures as may contribute 
to the conclusion of the marriage of her eldest 
daughter, and may be suitable to the dignity of 
the crown and the honor of the country.” The 
German prince, it appears, though a very nice 
young man, and liking the princess royal, rather, 
can’t think of accepting her without the “ gelt.” 








d up into loyal smiles. 

And now what do the loyal lords and com. 
mons propose to do for the princess '—what wil] 
it cost the loyal people? Why, $200,000 for a 
marriage portion, and $40,000 a year as long as 
she lives, to begin with her marriage! There 
was some faint talk of commuting the latter 
clause and paying the young lady a round sum 
in cash down, without any future liabilities ; but 
the terms first stated, were agreed upon. And 
now will any one deny that royalty is an expen. 
sive luxury! The worst of it is, that the longer 
it endures, the vaster.is the sum it costs the Eng- 
lish people in the acc lation of pensions and 
allowances and miscellaneous expenf@itures, No 
wonder that radicalism now and then rears its 
grim head, and mutterings, both loud and deep, 
are heard within the fast-anchored isle. No won- 
der that there is a strong reform party, and that 
thousands of our over-sea friends look with 
sigh to this quarter, as they contrast the limited 
expenses of our governmental system with that 
which they enjoy. England is a great country— 
peopled by “ fair women and brave men;” it ig 
rich, it is enterprising, it enjoys a freedom of 
speech and publication, and an amount of gen- 
eral liberty which mukes it a marvel, when con- 
trasted with the desp of the i ; but 
still there is ample room for improvement in its 
system. It may be a very fine thing to have a 
crowned sovereign at the head of the state, but 
it is a species of luxury we can never understand, 











AMERICAN TRAVELLERS, 

ft strikes us that the Yankees are born tray- 
ellers ; almost every man, woman and child is 
imbued with a certain restlessness which pre- 
vents their being contented in any one spot. 
Even agriculturists, instead of tilling from youth 
to age the same acres, are constantly migrating. 
When a Yankee farmer has removed all the 
rocks from his fields, grubbed up all the stumps, 
and brought his orchards into bearing, he sells 
out and moves off, to re-commence the same 
process ; nor does he halt in his migrations till 
infirmity chains him to his arm-chair by the fire- 
side, and he finally dies, bequeathing to his 
children acres he knows they will not long re- 
tain, but sell out and move away from as soon 
as the spirit moves them. The country has 
been pretty well cleared up and settled, and a 
pretty large proportion of the inhabitants having 
acquired independence. they now pour abroad to 
see creation with all the ardor of Englishmen, 
but far better faculties for profiting by travel. 
They move with less amount of baggage and 
paraphernalia, and are not so nice about their 
eating; they see and comprehend quicker, and 
they move about from place to place with more 
celerity. The vicissitudes of climate do not 
daunt them, ignorance of foreign languages does 
not appal them; they make their way every- 
where, and get along with everybody. You find 
them among the icebergs at the north pole, 
among the giants of Patagonia, plying chop- 
sticks with the Chinese, disputing about “ back- 
sheesh” with Arab swindlers on the Pyramid 
of Cheops, or dancing the “gallope infernale ” 
at the grand opera of Paris, violently patriotic, 
of course, everywhere und on every occasion, 
and flinging Ameri “institootions” in the 
face of the government officials under the very 
nose of the boy-emperor at Vienna. 

A very good sp of the g' American 
traveller is Mr. “Dunn Browne,” whose “ Ex- 
perience in Foreign Parts,” lately published by 
PY Jewett & Co. of this city, we have just been 
skimming. Mr. Dunn Browne did England, 
France, Germany, Egypt and Palestine in a very 
few months, a la mode Americaine, but he picked 
up @ vasi deal of information respecting men, 
manners, cities, scenery, architecture, antiquities, 
paintings, and everything else in the world ; and 
his careless slip-shod, conversational account of 
his doings and seeings is well spiced with dry 
humor, quiet irony and shrewd sarcasm, and 
there is an easy, off-hand style about the man 
very ch istic of the g , fearless, inde- 
pendent American traveller. We like him none 
the less for the audacity with which he enun- 
ciates some of his most heterodox opinions, as 
when he tells us in the most emphatic manner 
that he “never saw a single tree well painted in 
any collection of pictures.” 

In France, Mr. Dunn Browne got along very 
well. He says: ‘“ Whatever remarks I have oc- 
casion to make, however, have been readily un- 
derstood, while of the gibberish addressed to me 
in return, I could hardly make out two words in 
a sentence—which shows very plainly who 
speaks the best French. Indeed, it must be 
acknowledged by the greatest admirer of Paris 
that very few of her inhabitants speak French 
with that purity and correctness of pronunciation 
which are imparted in most of our American 
schools and colleges. I find, however, that they 
are improving every day, as I can understand 
them much better now than a week since when I 
first arrived.” At the Castle of Wartburg he 
saw the spot on the wall, which marks the place 
where Luther flung his inkstand at the head of 
the Evil Spirit. “The spot remains quite dis- 
tinct and fresh, and has, I have no doubt, a new 
ink-bottle thrown at it every year for preserva- 
tion.” In Paris, he visited a disgusting exhibi- 
tion of morbid anatomy, “ which ought never to 
be seen by anybody in a world of hope and hap- 
piness,” just because he was advised to go on 
account of its character, and thence strolled to 
the dead-house (La Morgue), and wound off 
with the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Isn't that 
Yankee all over? A certain picture which he 
dislikes, “‘ may, no doubt, be decidedly original, 
but many original things beside original sin are 
not beaatiful.” But we have no intention of fol- 
lowing up Mr. Dunn Browne; we have merel 
quoted him by way of ill Mg our rk 
on the spirit and capacity of American trav- 
ellers. Our European friends will have « fine 




































































opportunity of judging them this season, for 
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eight churches apiece for the three explosions. @ 






every steamship, and every sailing- vessel cleared w 
for the new world takes out a heavy cargo of tion » 
these wide-awake, shrewd and penetrating sight aa 
seers. ve a 
THE WONDERS OF LIGHTNING, joiste 
Two clouds are not necessary for the produc: | proof 
tion of lightning, which is frequently discharged | furpi: 
from a solitary clump of vapor, when & CONMES | make 
tion can be established with the earth. A French | pas »: 
academician, named Marcolle, describes @ Ca8© | jouse 
where a mere cloudlet, about a foot and a half in by ce: 
diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping « ing ». 
thunderbolt upon her head, It has been shown | guppx 
by Faraday that the electric fluid contained ina | pastit 
single flash might perhaps be supplied by the | wish; 
decomposition of one grain of water alone. M. | ihe 
Arago has divided the lightnings into three sorts. | dows 
The first includes those where the discharge ap- | imme 
pears like long luminous lines, bent into angles | jn 9. 
and sigzags, and varying in complexion from | rains 
white to blue, purple or red, This kind is | pyita 
known as forked lightning, because it occasion- | prick 


Charpentier re | payild 


erate » 
forks, each of which struck on points several | wrou, 
hundred feet apart. Still more numerous fur | for 
cations have been reported, for it is said that | pave 
during a tempest at Landerneau and St. Pol de | peing 
Leon, twenty-four churches were struck, though | the | 
only three distinct claps were heard, This was | pine: 


tance 


The second class of lightning differs from the | goet, ¢! 
first in the range of surface over which the flash | on on 
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Among the curiosities of lightning are what is 
termed “ fulgurites,” or tabes, which the light- 
ning constructs when it falls upon a silicious 
spot, by fusing the sand. They may be called 
casts of thunderbolts. In some hillocks of sand 
in Cumberland, England, these hollow tubes 
have been found from one-fiftieth to two inches 
in diameter, tapering perhaps to a mere point. 
The entire extent of the tabes may be thirty 
feet, but they usually separate into 
branches, and have the appearance of the skel- 
eton of an inverted tree. They are lined with 
glass, as smooth and perfect as if it had been 
made in a glasshouse. 
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A «coop Cuoice —FAward M. Gallaodet, 
now « teacher in the American Asylum at Hart 
ford, has been chosen Principal of the “ Colam- 
bia Institution for Deaf and Dumb and Blind,” 
located at Washington, D. C. 
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A dowerless girl, however pretty, “ wont pay.” 
Lord Granville compliments the princess royal 
and assures her majesty of the cordial concur. 
rence of the House in such measures as may be 
necessary—and Lord Derby says ditto. In the 
Commons, the matter is managed in much the 
same way—a few wry faces here and there, but 
screwed up into loyal smiles. 

And now what do the loyal lords and com- 
mons propose to do for the princess ?—what wil] 
it cost the loyal people? Why, $200,000 for a 
marriage portion, and $40,000 a year as long as 
she lives, to begin with her marriage! There 
was some faint talk of commuting the latter 
clause and paying the young lady a round sum 
in cash down, without any future liabilities ; but 
the terms first stated, were agreed upon. And 
now will any one deny that royalty is an expen- 
sive luxury? The worst of it is, that the longer 
it endures, the vaster.is the sum it costs the Eng- 
lish people in the Jation of pensions and 
allowances and miscellaneous expenfitures. No 
wonder that radicalism now and then rears its 
grim head, and mutterings, both loud and deep, 
are heard within the fast-anchored isle. No won- 
der that there is a strong reform party, and that 
thousands of our over-sea friends look with a 
sigh to this quarter, as they contrast the limited 
expenses of our governmental system with that 
which they enjoy. England is a great country— 
peopled by “ fair women and brave men;” it ig 
rich, it is enterprising, it enjoys a freedom of 
speech and publication, and an amount of gen- 
eral liberty which makes it a marvel, when con- 
trasted with the despotisms of the i ; but 
still there is ample room for improvement in its 
system. It may be a very fine thing to have a 
crowned sovereign at the head of the state, but 
it is a species of luxury we can never understand. 











AMERICAN TRAVELLERS. 
ft strikes us that the Yankees are born tray- 
ellers; almost every man, woman and child is 
imbued with a certain restlessness which pre- 
vents their being conttnted in any one spot. 
Even agriculturists, instead of tilling from youth 
to age the same acres, are constantly migrating. 
When a Yankee farmer has removed all the 
rocks from his fields, grabbed up all the stumps, 
and brought his orchards into bearing, he sells 
out and moves off, to re-commence the same 
process ; nor does he halt in his migrations till 
infirmity chains him to his arm-chair by the fire- 
side, and he finally dies, bequeathing to his 
children acres he knows they will not long re- 
tain, but sell out and move away from as soon 
as the spirit moves them. The country has 
been pretty well cleared up and settled, and a 
pretty large proportion of the inhabitants having 
quired independ they now pour abroad to 
see creation with all the ardor of Englishmen, 
but far better faculties for profiting by travel. 
They move with less amount of baggage and 
paraphernalia, and are not so nice about their 
eating; they see and comprehend quicker, and 
they move about from place to place with more 
celerity. The vicissitudes of climate do not 
daunt them, ignorance of foreign languages does 
not appal them; they make their way every- 
where, and get along with everybody. You find 
them among the icebergs at the north pole, 
among the giants of Patagonia, plying chop- 
sticks with the Chinese, disputing about “back- 
sheesh” with Arab swindlers on the Pyramid 
of Cheops, or dancing the “gallope infernale ” 
at the grand opera of Paris, violently patriotic, 
of course, everywhere and on every occasion, 
and flinging American “institootions” in the 
face of the government officials under the very 
nose of the boy-emperor at Vienna. 

A very good sp of the g American 
traveller is Mr. “Dunn Browne,” whose “Ex- 
, Barnes in Foreign Parts,” lately published by 

Jewett & Co. of this city, we have just been 
skimming. Mr. Dunn Browne did England, 
France, Germany, Egypt and Palestine in a very 
few months, a /a mode Americaine, but he picked 
up a vast deal of information respecting men, 
manners, cities, scenery, architecture, antiquities, 
paintings, and everything else in the world ; and 
his careless slip-shod, conversational account of 
his doings and seeings is well spiced with dry 
humor, quiet irony and shrewd sarcasm, and 
there is an easy, off-hand style about the man 
very characteristic of the genuine, fearless, inde- 
pendent American traveller. We like him none 
the less for the audacity with which he enun- 
ciates some of his most heterodox opinions, as 
when he tells us in the most emphatic manner 
that he “never saw a single tree well painted in 
any collection of pictures.” 

In France, Mr. Dunn Browne got along very 
well. He says: ‘ Whatever remarks I have oc- 
casion to make, however, have been readily un- 
derstood, while of the gibberish addressed to me 
in return, I could hardly make out two words in 
& sentence—which shows very plainly who 
speaks the best French. Indeed, it must be 
acknowledged by the greatest admirer of Paris 
that very few of her inhabitants speak French 
with that purity and correctness of pronunciation 
which are imparted in most of our American 
schools and colleges. I find, however, that they 
are improving every day, as I can understand 
them much better now than a week since when I 
first arrived.” At the Castle of Wartburg he 
saw the spot on the wall, which marks the place 
where Luther flung his inkstand at the head of 
the Evil Spirit. “The spot remains quite dis- 
tinct and fresh, and has, I have no doubt, a new 
ink-bottle thrown at it every year for preserva- 
tion.” In Paris, he visited a disgusting exhibi- 
tion of morbid anatomy, “ which ought never to 
be seen by anybody in a world of hope and hap- 
piness,” just because he was advised to go on 
account of its character, and thence strolled to 
the dead-house (La Morgue), and wound off 
with the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Isn’t that 
Yankee all over? A certain picture which he 
dislikes, “‘ may, no doubt, be decidedly original, 
but many original things beside original sin are 
not beautiful.” But we have no intention of fol- 
lowing up Mr. Dunn Browne; we have merely 
quoted him by way of illustrating our remarks 
on the spirit and capacity of American trav- 
ellers. Our European friends will have a fine 
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opportunity of judging them this season, 
every steamship, and every sailing-vessel cleared 
for the new world takes out a heavy cargo of 
these wide-awake, shrewd and penetrating sight- 
seers. 





THE WONDERS OF LIGHTNING. 

Two clouds are not necessary for the produc- 
tion of lightning, which is frequently discharged 
from a solitary clump of vapor, when a connec- 
tion can be established with the earth. A French 
academician, named Marcolle, describes a case 
where a mere cloudlet, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, killed a poor woman by dropping a 
thunderbolt upon her head. It has been shown 
by Faraday that the electric fluid contained in a 
single flash might perhaps be supplied by the 
decomposition of one grain of water alone. M. 
Arago has divided the lightnings into three sorts. 
The first includes those where the discharge ap- 
pears like long luminous liner, bent into angles 
and zigzags, and varying in complexion from 
white to blue, purple or red. This kind is 
known as forked lightning, because it occasion- 
ally divides into two branches. Charpentier re- 
lates a case where a flash severed into three 
forks, each of which struck on points several 
hundred feet apart. Still more numerous fur- 
cations have been reported, for it is said that 
during a tempest at Landerneau and St. Pol de 
Leon, twenty-four churches were struck, though 
only three distinct claps were heard. This was 
eight churches apiece for the three explosions. 

The second class of lightning differs from the 
first in the range of surface over which the flash 
is diffused, and is designated as sheet lightning. 
Sometimes it simply gilds the edges of the 
cloud, whence it leaps; but at others, it floods 
with a lurid radi , or else suffi its surface 
with blushes of a rosy or violet hue. 

Lightnings of the third class are remarkable 
for their eccentricities, and have been made the 
subject of considerable contention among me- 
teorologists, many of whom have denied their 
right to be treated as legitimate lightnings, they 
differ so widely from the ordinary sort of flashes. 
They exhibit themselves as balls, or globular 
lumps of fire—not momentary apparitions, but 
meteors which take their own time, and travel at 
a remarkably slow rate. -It is this incelerity 
which gives them their doubtful character, as an 

electrical bolt is supposed to be one of the lead- 
ing emblems of velocity. 

Lightning, when it meets with an obstruction 
in its course, frequently shatters the non-con- 
ducting object, dispersing and bursting sub- 
stances asunder in every direction, as if they had 
been charged with gunpowder. The stone pin- 
nacle of a church in Cornwall was struck by 
lightning, and one fragment weighing three hun- 
dred pounds was hurled sixty yards to the 
southward, another four hundred yards to the 
north, and a third to the southwest. In 1838, 
the topgallant mast of .H. M. ship Rodney was 
literally cut up into chips by a flash of lightning, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if the 
carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Sometimes, in striking a tree or 

mast, the electric fluid will slice it into long 

shreds or filaments, so that it will appear like a 

huge broom or a bundle of laths. Lightning 

bolts will occasionally dash through resisting 
objects by tearing great openings, as in a Cornish 
church, where apertures were made in the solid 
wall of the belfry fourteen inches square and six 
inches deep, and as truly regular as if cut out by 
art. In other instances, small holes are drilled 
which are surprising for their perfect circularity 
of form. Window-panes have been frequently 
pierced in this fashion, without affecting the rest 
of the glass. In forming these apertures, a burr 
or projection is left upon the edges. Juvenile 
electricians are in the habit of making holes in 
cards by passing discharges through them, when 
a burr or projection will be observed on both 
sides of the orifice. Sometimes a single dis- 
charge will produce two holes in a card, each 
puncture marked by a single burr, one on the 
upper and the other on the under side of the 
card. In some instances, the results are such as 
to suggest that a flash may be split up into sev- 
‘ eral fiery filaments before it strikes an object. In 

1777, a weather-cock of tinted copper was hurled 

by a thunderbolt from the top of a church in 

Cremona, and, upon inspection, was found to be 

pierced vith eighteen holes; in nine of them 

the burr was conspicuous on one side, and in 
nine it was equally prominent on the other, while 
the slope of the burr was identical in all. 

Among the curiosities of lightning are what is 
termed “ fulgurites,” or tubes, which the light- 
ning constructs when it falls upon a silicious 
spot, by fusing the sand. They may be called 
casts of thunderbolts. In some hillocks of sand 
in Cumberland, England, these hollow tubes 
have been found from one-fiftieth to two inches 
in diameter, tapering perhaps toe a mere point. 

The entire extent of the tubes may be thirty 

feet, but they usually separate into numerous 

branches, and have the appearance of the skel- 
eton of an inverted tree. They are lined with 
glass, as smooth and perfect as if it had been 
made in a glass-house. 








A coop Cuorce.—Edward M. Gallaudet, 
now a teacher in the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, has been chosen Principal of the ‘ Colum- 
bia Institution for Deaf and Dumb and Blind,” 
located at Washington, D. C. 
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FIRE-PROOF STRUCTURES, 

What is “fire-proof construction ?”’ is a ques- 
tion which has given rise to a great deal of dis- 
cussion. Suppose an averaged-size dwelling- 
house contains 40,000 cubic feet, built with 
brick partitions, stone stairs, and wrought-iron 


proof, because there is no probability that the 

furniture and flooring in any one room would 

make fire enough to communicate to another. 

But suppose a warehouse equal to twenty such 

houses, with floors completely open, supported 

by cast-iron pillars, and each floor communicat- 

ing with the others by open staircases and wells; 

suppose, further, that it is half-filled with com- 

bustible goods, and the walls and ceilings lined 

with timber. Now, if a fire takes place below, 

the moment it bursts through the upper win- 

dows or skylights, the whole place becomes an 

immense blast furnace: the iron is melted, and 

in a comparatively short time the building is in 

ruins. The real fire-proof construction for such 

buildings are groined brick arches, supported on 

brick pillars only. The next best plan is to 

build the warehouses in compartments of mod- 
erate size, divided by party walls and double 

wrought-iron doors. Again, cast-iron gives way 
from many different causes. The castings may 
have flaws in them ; or they may be too weak, 
being sometimes within 10 per cent. or less of 
the breaking weight. The expansions of the 
girders may thrust out the side walls. For in- 
stance, in a warehouse 120 feet by 75 or 80 
feet, there are three continuous rows of girders 

on each floor, with butt joints ; the expansion in 
this case may be 12 inches. The tie rods, to 
take the strain of the flat arches, must expand 
and become useless, and the whole of the lateral 
strain be thrown on the girders and side walls, 
perhaps weak enough already. Again, throwing 
cold water on the heated iron may cause an im- 
mediate fracture. For these and similar reasons, 
the firemen should not be permitted to go into 
warehouses supported by iron, when once fairly 
on fire. 

The effect of fire on cast-iron, as stated by Mr. 
Fairbairn, is, that the loss of strength in cold- 
blast cast-iron, in a variation of temperature of 
from 26 to 190 degrees is 10 per cent., and in hot 
blast, at a variation of from 21 to 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, is 15 per cent. Now if the loss of 
strength advances in anything like this ratio, the 
iron will be totally useless as a support long 
before the fusing point is attained. 





POLITENESS AND TRUTH. 
Many persons plead a love of truth as an 
epology for rough manners, as if truth was 
never gentle and kind, but always harsh, morose 
and forbidding. Surely, good manners and a 
good conscience are no more inconsistent with 
each other than beauty and innocence, which are 
strikingly akin, and always look the better for 
companionship. Roughness and honesty are 
indeed sometimes found together in the same 
person, but he is a poor judge of human nature 
who takes ill-manners to be a guarantee of 
probity of character, or suspects a stranger to be 
a rascal, because he has the manners of a gen- 
tleman. Some persons object to politeness, that 
its language is unmeaning and false. But this 
is easily answered. A lie is not locked up in a 
phrase, but must exist, if at all, in the mind of 
the speaker. In the ordinary compliments of 
civilized life, there is no intention to deceive, and 
« q' 'y no falsehood. Polite language is 
pleasant to the ear, and soothing to the heart, 
while rough words are just the reverse; and if 
not the product of ill temper, are very apt to 
produce it. The plainest of truths, let it be re- 
membered, can be conveyed in civil speech, 
while the most malignant of lies may find utter- 
ance, and often do, in the language of the fish- 
market. 








THE EMPRESS AND THE PRETTY GIRLS. 
The empress of Russia is making herself 
quite popular at Rome. A letter-writer says : 
“ The empress of Russia goes everywhere—ruins, 
churches, public monuments, and private studios 
are systematically visited by her majesty. At 
Albano she was informed that the town was cele- 
brated for handsome women, upon which she ex- 
pressed a wish to see some of those seducing 
beauties. They made their appearance accord- 
ingly—the belles of the place, in all the glories 
of scarlet jackets, coral necklaces, and snowy 
kerchiefs and head dresses. ‘The empress was 
so well pleased with the exhibition, that she pre- 
sented each of the belle regazze with five Napo- 
leons to buy a new dress.” 

A Mormon 1x Encianp.—The Mormon 
missionaries have many converts in England, 
but they are not always in luck. Recently an 
elder, who was preaching the beauties of Mor- 
monism in Sheffield, praising Brigham Young 
as a saint, etc., was pushed from his rostrum by 
the inhabitants, and ducked under the town 
pump. He then left town. 





APOLOGETICAL.—A western editor, having an 
eye upon a rival city, probably, took occasion to 
vent his opinion, when another editor replied, 
and drew out the following neat apology: “In 
the meantime, if we have said anything that we 
are sorry for about your city charter, we are glad 
of it.” 





An oLp SraTesMan.—Metternich attained 
his 84th year on the 15th of May. He is in per- 


published work of his, “ Hungary before, during 
and after 1844,” to be presented to his friends. 





A Rep Man’s SKeteron.—The skeleton of 
a full-grown Indian was lately disinterred at 
East Boston. We don’t know whether it was 
that of “Lo, the poor Indian,” so frequently 
spoken of, or another of the same family. 





abroad, are greatly ‘exaggerated. 






























Coxcnprum.—Why are country girls’ cheeks 
like well printed cotton? Because they are war- 





Terriste Accipext.—A man attempted to 
seize a favorable opportunity, a few days since, 
but his hold slipped and he fell to the ground 





ranted to wash and keep the color. 


makes fifty thousand a year by his practice. 


enough in three weeks to pay for itself. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Charles O’Conner, the lawyer of New York, 


A man said he hai a watch that had gained 


The circumference of the ccean telegraph 
cable is exactly that of a half dime. 

Our dreams are the sequel of our waking 
knowledge; they are never original. 

The proprietors of the Philadelphia opera- 
house take $100,000 worth of tickets next year. 
Stuart has re-opened Wallack’s theatre, called 
it a garden, and has a “ Wood” in it. 

Marble, iron and brown stones are the prin- 
cipal building materials now used in New York. 
Mis: Marietta Zanfretta is the name of a 
charming rope-dancer engaged by the Ravels. 
Emile de Girardin has offered a million francs 
for the “ Revere des Deux Mondes.” 

Gustave Dore, the French designer, made 
$30,000 by his pencil last year. 

Some people write and others talk themselves 
completely out of their reputation. 

Messrs. Leland, of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, still maintain their old prices. 
Ordinary schools are now called “ celleges,” 
and a drinking-saloon in Cincinnati is so styled. 
The main trunk railroad chartered by the 
Georgia Legislature, will soon be built. 

The price of provisions has tripled in Hayti 
during the past four years. 

Lieut. Brooke, U. S. N., in the National Intel- 
ligencer speaks hopefully of the ocean telegraph. 
Three persons were lately garroted in public 
in Havana for the crime of murder. 

The drama, previously to the era of Shaks- 
peare, was exclusively in the hands of the church. 
A learned Chinaman, now in California, in- 
sists that the Chinese discovered America. 

The number of suicides in France for the last 
fifty years, amounts to 300,000! Frightfal. 

Mr. Forrest is paid for acting at the rate of 
seventy-eight thousand dollars a year. 

Two of Wouverman’s pictures were lately 
purchased by Louis Napoleon for 50,700 francs. 
A monument is to be erected to Baron Steu- 
ben—a most valuable officer of our Revolution. 
The survivors of the gallant Palmetto (S. C.) 
Regiment, lately celebrated their anniversary. 





THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
The Christian Era was first used about the 
year 527 by Dionisius, surnamed “ Exiguus,”’ but 
better known as Denys le Petit, a monk of 
Scythia and a Roman abbot, in consequence of 
which it is sometimes called ‘ Recapitulatio 
Dionisii.” It was not introduced iuto Italy un- 
til the sixth century, and, though first used in 
France in the seventh, it was not universally 
established there till about the eighth centary. 
An instance of the use of the Christian era in 
England is supposed to have occurred as early 
as the year 680; it was generally adopted in the 
eighth century, and it was ordained by the Coun- 
cil of Chelsea, in July, 816, that all bishops 
should date their acts from the year of the incar- 
nation of our Saviour. In Spain, the Christian 
era, though ocensionally adopted in the eleventh, 
was not uniformly used in public instruments 
until after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
nor in Portugal until about the year 1415. In 
the Eastern Empire and in Greece, it was not 
universal until after the capture of Constantinople 
by Mahomet II. in 1453. 





THE WEST POINT CADET: 
=o 

THE TURNS OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 

BY MAJOR BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


This is the title of a brilliant story, to be com- 
menced in the next number of “ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” from the pen of the popular and far- 
famed Major Poore. Itis a racy and captivating 
tale, and will exhibit the versatile powers and 
fine dramatic taste of the author to perfection. 
It is a story of military life and home adven- 
ture and experience, and contains more of truth 
than the general reader may surmise. Be sure 
to read the opening chapters next week. 





Curious Wearon.—In some parts of Rus- 
sia, which are infested with robbers, travellers 
carry their pockets full of snuff, to throw in the 
eyes of the brigands while they get ready their 
revolvers and poignards. Such a mode of war- 
fare is not to be sneezed at, queer as it seems. 





Just THINK OF 1T.—‘ Norma,” “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” and other popular operas, were lately 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DBAWING-ROOM COMPANION’ 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“Pll think of thee,” lines to L. C. 8. 
“ Madame de Solange,” a story by Anns T. Witacr. 
“ ‘e Death,” verses by F. B.C. 
* Kitty and I,” a tale by Maar A. Lowa. 
* A Requiem,” by AnpRaw Downixe. 
“The Strawberries.” a tale by Nep Anpsrron. 
7 “The Deserted Mansion,” a poem by James Frawkiin 
ITTs. 
‘* A Trick of the Trade,” a story by Lent Listor. 
‘* The Weary Spell,”’ verses by Mrs. J D. Batpwin. 
“ Gossip with the der.”” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
View of the Marine Hospital, St. Louis, Miseouri. 
A Summer Shower, an ideal pictare. 
Cathedral on Plum Street, Cincinnati. 


View of the Light House on Choctaw Point, near Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


Grant's Pass, near Mobile. 
Picture of the City Hall and new Market, Mobile. 
Portrait of Dr. Charles T. Jackson of Boston. 


An Eastern Scene, rep g the E P ot 
the Persian Army under the Walls of Shiraz. 

View of the Monumental Church at Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodicai Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


(> One copy of the Frac, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 








Foreign ttems. 


Hon. Neal Dow was in Scotland at the last 
advices. 

Malle. Rachel has arrived at Marseilles from 
Egypt, and goes to Camus. 

The British steamer Hornet has destroyed 
seventeen piratical junks on the China coast. 
The business of the Bank of England is con- 
ducted by about 800 clerks, whose salaries 
amount to about £190,000. 

The growing grain crops in France are mag- 
nificent, and wheat and flour were declining in 
nearly all the French markets. 

The Emperor of Austria has not only granted 
an amnesty to the Hungarian politica! refugees, 
but will restore their sequestered property. 

The King of Bavaria is about to visit France 
and England. The question of the succession 
to the crown of Greece is said to have imp:'led 
him to this step. 

Ata sale of pictures in London, John Mar- 
tin’s “‘ Belshazzar’s Feast” brought 136 guineas ; 
“A Seashore,” by Collins, 435 guineag: “ The 
Prodigal Son,” by Teniers, 810 guineas, etc. 
General Stalker, commanding the English 
army in Persia, and Commodore Etheridge, 
commanding the English naval forces in the 
Persian Gulf, had both committed suicide, both, 
it is reported, being insane. 

A concrete, in which ashes are a principal in- 
dient, has of late been advantageously used 
in Paris. ‘The inventor says he can make his 
concrete as hard as the best stone, and that it 
can be used in all parts of the house with decided 
advantage, and without using wood or brick. 

A chancery case has just been decided ii Lon- 
don, by which a number of American citizens 
have been declared the lawful heirs to the prop- 
erty of a Mrs. Shard, who died in England in 
1819. The amount involved is believed to be 
about $250,000, which for several years has becn 
invested in British securities. Some of the 
heirs reside in Vermont. 


a ee 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Vain glory blossoms, but never bears. 

A character, like a kettle, once mended, al- 
ways wants mending. 

Those who are frugal by habit hardly know 
that temperance is a virtue. 

Trees with double flowers are, too often, the 
bl of friendship—there is plenty of blos- 
som, but no fruit. 

Wisdom is to knowledge what the hand of 
the surgeon is to the imstrument which he 
employs. 

He who troubles himself more than he needs, 
grieves also more than is necessary, for the 
same weakness which makes him anticipate his 
misery, makes him enlarge it too. 

It is one of the hard facts in nature, which 
grumblers at the weather would do well to re- 
member, that if we never had mud, we should 
never have flowers. 

The liar is the t fool; but the next 
greatest fool is he who tells all he knows. A 
prudent reticence is the highest practical wisdom. 
Silence has made more fortunes than the most 
gifted eloquence. 

Let a woman have every virtue under the sun, 
if she is slatternly, or even inappropriate in her 
dress, her merits will be more than half ob- 
scured. If, being young, she is untidy, or being 
old, fantastic or slovenly, her mental qualitica- 
tions stand a chance of being passed over with 
indifference. 

Physiologists have asserted that every event 
and every scene in a man’s life remains indelibly 
engraved upon the register of the brain, and 
that they may again be brought cleaiiy before 
the mental vision when the impressions of con- 
Pp cir are shut out, as in 
sleep or trance. 


Soker’s Budget. 




















performed at the Sultan’s palace at C 
nople, for the delectation of the oriental sover- 
eign. The Turks are certainly in the process of 
civilization. 





Devicate AtTeNTIoN.—While the grand 
duke Constantine was a guest of Louis Napoleon 
at Paris, the emperor had a telegraphic appar- 
atus placed in his room, so that any moment he 
could communicate with St. Petersburg. 





Smoxy.—Mt. Vesuvius is again troubled with 
eruptions. It should send out an agent to our 
apothecaries and get some of the wonderful 
“cures for eruptions” that are daily advertised 
as infallible. 





Lapy FranKkiixn.—The noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of England, more liberal than their gov- 
ernment, have contributed largely to aid Lady 
Franklin to fit out her expedition in search of 
her husband. 





Tue Gray Lapy.—The skin of the famous 
trotting mare Lady Suffolk has been stuffed by 
a taxydermist of Lynn, and so naturally that 
she looks in condition “to run for a man’s life.” 





A ost Prant.—Not a living specimen of 
the papyrus, it is said, can now be found in 
Egypt, though formerly cloth, sails and writing- 
paper were made from it exclusively. 





Loxe-Wixpep.—Hazlitt is said to have writ- 
ten a single sentence containing one hundred and 


« 
Impossible wager—I'll lay you an egg. 

What color does flogging give to an unruly 
boy? Ans.—It makes him yell O (yellow) ! 

What “ nice looking little fellows’ the ladies 
have got to be in their new basquines ! 

The only way to cure a boy of staying out 
nights, is to break his legs, or else get the cal- 
ico he runs with to do the housework: 

Toast given by a bachelor ata “ Banquet” in 
Pottsville: ‘The women and coal of Schuylkill 
county—O, how desolate would be the fireside 
without them ! 

«“ First class in sacred music, stand up! How 
many kinds of metre are there? “ Three, sir— 
long metre, short metre, and meet ‘er by moon- 
light !” 

“Tam afraid I shall come to want,” said an 
old lady to a young gentleman. “I have come 
to want y,”’ was the reply; ‘I want your 
daughter!” ‘Ihe old lady opened her eyes. 

“So you would not take me to be twenty?” 
said a young lady to her partner, while dancing 
a polka, a few evenings since; “what would 
you take me for?’ “ For better or worse !’’ 

A gentleman advertising for a wife, says: ‘It 
would be well if the lady were possessed of a 
competency sufficient to secure her against ex- 
cessive grief, in case of accident occurring to her 
companion.” 

A woman, examined recently at the Sessions, 
said: “1 live by peddling. sell all sorts of 
needle work to ladies. 1 never does such low 
things as lucifer matches!” Thus, it seems, 
there is an aristocracy of peddling—that eschews 
brimstone. 

When J Shaw, of the Supreme Court, 
was told that i 








considerably injured. 


ten lines. 


Quill and Scissors. 


The steward of the bagque Coral Isle, of 
Scarborough, while on her passage from St Do- 
mingo to Liverpool, killed a pea-hen which he 
had purchased in the West Indies, and on taking 
out the contents of its crop, found two valuable 
diamonds, which, since the vessel's arrival at 
Liverpool, he has disposed of for a iderabl 
sum of money. 

Gov. Bragg, of North Carolina, under a reso- 
lution passed by the Legislature of that State, 
has contracted with W. J. Hubard, of Rich- 
mond, for the casting of a bronze statue of Wash- 
ington, after the one now in the Capitol of Vir- 
ginia, The work is to cost ten thousand dollars, 
and when finished is to be placed in front of the 
Capitol at Raleigh. 

A cabinet factory burned down at Palmyra, 

New York, recentty, and a number of the lead- 
ing business men of the village, taking into con- 
sideration the worthy character of the sufferer, 
and the damage to the town by the stoppage of 
the business, have made up a subscription which 
will enable him at once to proceed with his 
manufaciare. 
There is a curious fact said to exist a fow 
miles south of Greencastle, Putnam county, In- 
diana, where there is a family of six, all having 
the same birthday. The father and mother are 
vach thirty-five years old; the children, respec- 
tively, fourteen, eleven, eight and five years old. 
l‘heir birthdays come on the 17th of May. 


The complaints about the defective iron-works 
upon the frigate Niagara, and other United 
iStates vessels, finds its explanation in the con- 
tract system, by which the government pays only 
$65 per tor for its iron, while $80 per ton is the 
lowest that the best quality can be purchased in 
our market. 

Among the cases showing the uncertainty of 
the law is one at process in the New Jersey 
chancery, which was instituted in 1824, under 
Governor Williamson, who was then chancellor. 
lt is yet undecided, and the fee already paid by 
one of the parties is $2400. 

Rev. Henry M. Wood, of New Hampshire, 

late Consul at Beyrout, was appointed by Pres- 
ident Pierce, who was a personal friend, to a 
chaplaincy in the U. 8. Navy, and has recently 
1eturned home, in fine health, to assume his new 
position. 
The American residents of Aspinwall have 
rent a beautifully wrought and inscribed stone, 
from the Obispo quarry, as a contribution to the 
W; ——-» M, 2. 


ig d to be 
at the Federal City. 

A little boy at Wilton, Conn., having seen the 
sardeners make piles of rubbish and burn them, 
ately tried the experiment with straw in Lewis 
Olmstead’s barn, and cleared out the whole 
concern. 

Ten-minute meals, bolted under continual ap- 

rehension that the train will startand leave you 

fore you have eaten enough, are among the 
niiseries of modern travel. 

Another Revolution: sioner is gone— 
Culpepper Headley, ‘of, Renguath, aged 93. 
Ife leaves a widow nearly as aged as himself. 
Ile retained his faculties to the last. 


The town of Barnstable was lately without a 
b'ackémith, the son of Vulcan who has recentl 
pounded out a living there having shouldered his 
auvil and sledge and gone West. 

Mrs Phebe King, of Albany, N. Y., was re- 
ently killed by fi ing from a window. She 
was pushing open a French window, when she 
lost her balance and fell out, breaking her neck. 


The culture of grapes has been introduced 
with success in the vicinity of Fort Madison, 
Iowa. ‘I'he wine made from the Iowa vineyards 
i. described as equal to Longworth’s best. 

‘The appropriations made from the Connec- 
ticut State treasury, during the past five years, 
for benevolent, literary and patriotic purposes, 
show the handsome aggregate of $268,966 96. 


The report that $96,000 had been subscribed to 
luy a plantation for Ex-President Pierce, is con- 
tradicted by the Vicksburg papers. Nothing of 
the kind has been done. 

The intelligence from Utah is of an exciting 
character. Trigian Young and his Danite 
yang of villains were driving out all who are 
not Mormons from the territory. 


John Plumb, tbe original projector of the rail- 
road to the Pacific, committed suicide at the res- 
idence of his brother, at Chicago, while laboring 
under a fit of insanity. 

The Georgian says that three gentlemen in 
Savannah won $3800 in bets, by the acquittal of 
Mrs. Cunningham in the New York murder 
case. 

Buildings in Chicago, it is said, now rent for 
about fifty per cent. on the cost of erection. 
Such a state of things cannot exist long. 


Mlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. George H. Hill to 
Miss Anna Cd Faulkner. 
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Catherine P. Dow. 

By Rt. Rev. Bishop Eartburn, Mr. William Matthews, 
Jr. to Miss Caroline A. C 5 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. James Woodburn to Miss 
Jalia Grace. 

By Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. J. Thomas Baldwin to Miss 
Amelia Smith. 

At Roxbury, 7 Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Thomas G. 
Easterbrook to Miss Harriet M. Waitt, both of Charies- 


town. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Bradlee, Mr David D. 
Claffen to Miss Caroline P. Sigourney. 

At South Malden, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. James R. 
Krs%t to Miss Eunice 8. Turner. 

At Weymouth, by Rev Mr. Potter, Mr. Ferdinand J. 
Barnes to Miss lieien E. French. 

At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Murrey, Mr. George 
Francis Osborne to dite Rebecca P. Jacobs. 

At Kingstoa, . Dr. Huntington, Cambridge, 
Rev. Theodore Tebbets, of Medford, to Miss Ellen Sever. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. draig, Mr Leander F. 
Pease to Miss Lydia A. 2. 

At Holden, by Kev. Mr. Paine, Mr. George L. Allen to 
Miss Eliza Black, both of Worcester. 

At Middleton, by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Asa Howe to 
Mise Olive M. Kichardson. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Louisa C. Storrs, 19; Isasc Wil- 
~ ;M ‘00; Mr. William 


Bat" St expan Binney. 2 Me. Wa 
+, 35; Mr. in Bin: ; . a 
r n jam! ney, 21; o; 











A. Rust, 49; Mrs. Sarah ‘ 
Chamberlain, Eeq., 71; Mr. Gilbert Mizner, 57 
At Charlestown. Mr. Gordon , 6. 

, Mrs. Caroline Ann Child, 4. 
A Carnes, 77. 


At Camb: 
At Chelsea, 
at 


bigall 
Watertown, Mrs. Abby A. Hamlin, 42; Widow Han- 
Dana, 88. 
meas Somarviile, Mre. Elisa A., wife of Hon. A.W. Wildes, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DAY DREAMING. 
» 


BY ENNA LINDEN. 

I stood beside 
A dark and troubled stream, that rolling wide 
Its deep and turbid waters, seemed to be 
A fit and pleasant resting-place for me. 
I leaned upon the yielding rail, and gazed 
Into the silent depths, A wildering maze 
Of frenzied, tangled thought swept through my brain— 
A strangely mingled mass of joy and pain ; 
And, half unconsciously, my burning lips 
Did frame them into language. 


©, let me lie beneath thy cold, cold waves, 
And rest in quiet sleep ; 

Nor longer toil in this drear, barren world, 
And dream to wake and weep ; 

Life bath no charms—why should I fear to die? 

O, ’neath thy passing waters let me lie! 


How gently I could rest, lulled by thy voice, 
In murmurs soft and sweet, 
While round me water spirits would unite, 
To chant a requiem meet. 
The lily roots would wreathe my flowing hair, 
And rest upon my brow, like loving fingers there. 


Perhaps thy ceaseless tide would sometimes wash away 
The load upon my heart, 

And to this burning pain that’s on my brain, 
Some soothing ease impart. 

O, could I only think that this might be, 

Soon, soon thy hurrying waves would close o’er me. 


See! angel faces dimpled o’er with smiles, 
Gaze up from out the stream ; 
They beckon unto me with witching wiles, 
y charm me as a dream: 
Yes, yes, I come! I plunge within—but no! 
Something restrains me, and I cannot go.” 


A shudder thrilled my frame; I turned away; 
The spell was broken. Now I longer stay 

To bear my heavy burdens through the day, 

That mocks by contrast with its every ray 

The night within my soul—a night without a star. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MINIATURE. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 





Look on this picture.—SHaksPEaRe. 


Mr. Jasrer Garnet was standing at his shop 
door, diving his hands into his pockets; anon 
rubbing, and causing them to revolve over each 
other with a leisurely satisfaction ; presently in- 
troducing his thumbs into the arms of his 
waistcoat, casting an eye occasionally at the 
sunny atmosphere around, and, in short, be- 
traying evident comfort with the most perfect 
composure. 

And indeed, as things went, Garnet might 
very reasonably deem himself well off. Just 
married to a pretty little creature, who, in addi- 
tion to a constant flow of high spirits, and an in- 
exhaustible stock of good temper, had brought 
him a sufficient dowry ; established in a jeweller’s 
shop, which, although small, contained, not to 
mention that priceless gem, Mrs. G., many 
others of inferior value and lustre; and blest 
with an inimitable skill in the adjustment of jew- 
elry, and irresistibly persuasive in the recom- 
mendation of plate, what could possibly thwart 
his advancement in life ? 

His thoughts had been occupied all the morn- 
ing by a review of the flattering circumstances of 
his situation. He called to mind the pithy and 
profound sayings of his master, old Agate, now 
deceased, and lying in the adjacent graveyard ; 
by a heedful interpretation of which he had 
caused himself to prosper. He remembered, 
with a triumphant smile (for he had now discard- 
ed them), his juvenile faults, vices and indiscre- 
tions; and above all, he conjured to memory 
that auspicious day, when, twitching from its 
congenial cotton, one of his own wedding rings, 
he insinuated it on the left hand, fourth finger of 
his Lucy! 

To have seen Garnet at this moment, you 
would have said that he deserved these blessings. 
There was a seraphic delight in his round and 
cherubic countenance, as he warbled a soft and 
sentimental air. He was gorgeously dressed in 
an open blue coat, a velvet waistcoat enriched 
by a gold chain, and p i of ing 
tightness. He was going presently to an exhibi- 
tion with Mrs. Garnet. The approach of a young 





lady dissipated the concluding shake of “ Love’s | 


Young Dream,” and brought signals of recogni- 
tion into his visage. 

‘‘Ha, my dear Miss Lucy Penfold,” said he, 
with kind solicitude, “‘’tis an age since I saw 
you! How is your excellent father?” 

Miss Lucy satisfied him on that point. 

“ Mother ?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Yourself?” 

“* Also quite well.” 

“Why then, ‘all’s well,’” retorted Garnet, 
laughing at his own wit. ‘“ But pray walk in, 
the pathway is so narrow, and we have so many 
accidents from the cabs at this corner. A dread- 
ful accident happened just now. O, there are 
many lives lost by cabs—this was a young man, 
very fine young man, too; here’s his card—‘ Mr. 
Henry Augustus Fogg.’ But what ails you, my 
dear Miss Penfold? You turn pale—sit down— 
that’s right—hillo! what the deuce !—fainted, as 
I’m alive!’ 

With these words Mr. Garnet leaped over the 
coanter, and sought to restore the young lady by 
the application of salts. As he bung over her, 
he could not help thinking that he had never 
seen her look so charming before. Miss Lucy 
was certainly a very pretty girl; but Garnet had 
tender recollections that rendered her additionally 
interesting. He had once sighed for her, and 
sighed in vain. A desperate thought crossed the 
threshold of his brain. He quailed at the idea 
of welcoming it. 

“Eb? What? 
the back parlor. 
snatch a kiss.” 

Just as he was about to perform this felonious 
feat, Miss Lucy revived, and murmared in a faint 
voice, but with trembling emphasis, “ Did you 
say, sir, that the young gentleman was killed ?”’ 

“ Killed, miss!” said Garnet, striving to re- 
cover his composure, which the surprise of her 
revival had in some measure disturbed ; “ killed, 





Shall? Mrs. G. is not in 
No one will be the wiser. I'll 








father’s; nay, I will not be refused.” 





miss? young gentleman ‘—eh—Fogg—O, no— 
killed—no—braised his elbow, or some sugh 
small matter. No, I said dreadful accidents did 
happen ; but you’re sosusceptible, Miss Penfold, 
pray be calm.” And he attempted a glance of | 
tender interest at the invalid with one eye, while | 
he sought to include, with the other organ of 
vision, & prospect of the back parlor. 

“And now, Miss Lucy,” resumed the indis- 
creet goldsmith, “‘ that you are a little recovered, 
pray take the protection of my arm to your 


“Well, since you are so very kind,” said the 
young lady, “ and as I am still very weak, I will 
defer the business I came about, and accept your 
offer.” And the pair slowly departed from the 
shop. 

a teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to 
ladies in the shop!” exclaimed a pretty little 
woman, as she issued from the back parlor, with 
a roguish smile upon her rosy lips. ‘“I do 
believe the man was going to kiss the young per- 
son. ©, thesemen! Well, he shall never hear 
the last of it, I’ll take care of that—but what’s 
this lying upon the ground ?” 

It was the miniature of a young gentleman in 
a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white kerchief, and 
somewhat ostentatious frill ; his hair neatly curled 
for the nonce, and his eyes directed sideways, as 
though he were looking for the frame, in which 
ornament, however, the picture was deficient. 

“ Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Garnet, sitting 
down on the shop stool, “a very nice young 
man indeed. I wonder who he can be; how 
different from Mr. Garnet! Certainly,” she 
resumed, after a pause, looking obliquely at the 
picture, with her head on one side, the more criti- 
cally to examine it, “certainly, G.’s face is that 
of a griffin’s by the side of this; he shall smart 
for this morning’s impudence, the little villain !” 
So saying, and carrying the painting with her, 
Mrs. Garnet retired again to the back parlor. 

Presently, in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, and drawing his 
watch from his fob. “My dear Lucy, are you 
ready ?” said he, with forced vivacity, for his con- 
science smote him, as he popped his head through 
the opening door of the back parlor; “ we shall 
be too late for the exhibition.” 

“Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet,” said his 
wife, calmly, ‘“ we are too late as it is, I’m sure. 
Pray, sir, come in.” 

Garnet crept forward with the look of a culprit. 

“Who was that young lady in the shop this 
morning, sir?” 

“ Who—in the shop—this morning ?” faltered 
the goldsmith. ‘Ha, ha, ha! that’s a secret, 
Mrs. G., a little private affair of my own,” added 
he, with a rueful pleasantry, as though, by gaily 
avowing a secret intrigue, he should ward off sus- 
picion; ‘asecret, I say, not to be divulged,” 
rubbing his hands and looking very knowing. 

“Then you should keep your secrets, Mr. 
Garnet, that’s all I know,” said the lady ; “‘ you 
think I didn’t see you kiss the girl, I suppose ? 
Ah, Mr. G., Mr. G.!” 

“Bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet!” cried the 
jeweller, with a cool confidence worthy of a better 
cause, yet inwardly quaking at this unexpected 
discovery, “really you make such strange 
charges ; you’re such an eccentric woman ;” hard- 
ly conscious of what he said; “you are such a 
little quiz, you know you are, aint you now?” 
And here he attempted to pinch her waist coax- 
ingly, and began to dance about the room to 
hide his confusion. 

“ Well, well, it’s no matter, it is a happy thing 
for me that I have a consolation elsewhere,” said 
Mrs. Garnet, pouting, and looking tenderly, at 
the same time, at something which she held in 
her hand. 

“What have you got there, my dear?” cried 
Garnet, with renewed nerve and vigor of speech. 
“A lock of my hair, eh? Come, come, you 
must not shear off Samson’s hair by stealth, 
thou fond Delilah !” 

“It cannot concern you what I have in my 
hand,” returned the wife, kissing the precious 
treasure fondly. 

“Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is, 
Mrs. Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! what! a 
portrait ?”” 

“ Yes, a portrait, sir.” 

“Really, madam, this is very indiscreet, not 
to say culpable,” said Garnet, seriously. “I 
never had a portrait taken. Let me look at it. 
Some fellow, I’ll be sworn.” 

“Why, bless me, Mr. Garnet, how you tease,” 
exclaimed the lady, with provoking coolness ; 
“as though it could signify to you whose minia- 
ture itis. I have had other beaux in my time, 
you may be sure.” 

“ The beaux may go to the old Nick!” cried 
Garnet, with a look of defiance, exploring the 
remotest corners of his pockets, and striding 
about the room in a fury. 

“For shame, Mr. Garnet, to mention that per- 
sonage in my presence,” simpered the lady, 
without lifting her eyes from the portrait, at 
which she was still fondly gazing. 

‘ T will see it!” shouted the jealous jeweller, 
as, like Mr. Wordsworth’s cloud, which 

‘© Moves altogether, if it moves at all,” 

with a simultaneous spring, like a tiger, he ob- 
tained possession of the miniature. “Pretty 
doings, pretty doings, upon my word!” he ex- 
claimed, with an hysteric chuckle, “ this is excel- 
lent—upon my word it’s good—not three months 
married, and—capital !—ruin and misery—glori- 
ous !—despair and madness!’’ And the over- 
powered little man rushed madly into the shop 
with the portrait. 





“T certainly was a great fool,” said Mr. Henry 
Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of imposing 
appearance, as he stood musingly at the front of 
the House, “to quarrel with Lucy as I did, 
and to fly in the face of old Penfold, by beating 
him at cribbage ; besides, that trip to Newport 
was in every respect ruinous; and now I find the 
door shut in my face, and the servant inaccessi- 
ble to silver. I'll go down to the little goldsmith, 
who helped me up after my fall from the cab—he 
may, perhaps, assist me.” 

So saying, our soliloquist walked down the 
street, and soon found himself in Garnet’s shop. 








That distracted man was seated on 8 stool 


behind his counter, upon which both his elbows 
rested, his head having fallen into his extended 
hands. He was busily engaged in examining 
something before him. 

“Tam come, sir,” said Fogg, with respectful 
politeness, ‘to thank you for your kind atten- 
tion tome. I am the ex-cab-passenger of this 
morning.” 

“Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising 
his head, ‘‘the unfortunate are ever entitled to 
such services as—ah! what?” And he fell into 
a second scrutiny of the counter, and then, tilt- 
ing himself back upon his stool, leaned against 
the edge of the glass case behind him, and push- 
ing his fingers into his vest pockets, gazed with 
a woe-begone countenance at the stranger. 

“ May I ask, sir,” said the other, with sur- 
prise, ‘‘what you have been, and are gazing at, 
with, permit me to say, such lack-lustre ex- 


pression? A portrait? Good Heavens! my 
portrait! How came you by this? Speak, 
goldsmith, where did you get it? Confess, 


jewel-setter, confess.” 

“ Where did I get it?” returned Garnet, in a 
deeply moral tone, as though it were a prelude to 
a religious discourse, shaking his head, and point- 
ing to the door of the back parlor, “ there! my 
wife.” 

“Your wife!’ shricked the other, falling into a 
seat, with all the immobility of the English 
national debt, and, like that incubus, as though 
he were never to be removed 

“My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating 
his forehead, “ Lucy, there, reluctantly gave it 
up to me.” 

“Lucy !” screamed Fogg, burying his face in 
his hands, “lost, forever lost.” 

‘Lost, forever lost,’ echoed the goldsmith. 
““My good sir, do take your elbows off that 
glass case ; if it should give way, they’d play the 
mischief with the brooches below; lost !—then 
there’s a pair of us—Lord bless my soul!” 

“ Please, sir,” said a man, as he entered the 
shop, pulling off his hat, and smoothing two 
inches of straight hair on his forehead, “ you 
promised to wait upon Mrs. Deputy Tomlins at 
three, it is now half past.” 

“ By-the-by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as he 
bustled from his stool, and drew a small case 
from a drawer. ‘I’ll be with her instantly. Pray, 
Mr. Fogg, don’t stir until my return—this mat- 
ter must be investigated ;” and seizing his hat, 
and throwing up his eyes and hands, he darted 
from the door. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg remained for a 
considerable period buried in profound grief; at 
length, raising his head, he murmured, with a 
vindictive pressure of his teeth together, ‘‘ Fool 
that I was! Idiot, incurable fool, to go to New- 
port on pleasure. I think I said to myself—on 
pleasure, ha! ha! and left my Lucy to be snapt 
up by @ mercenary and morose brooch seller. 
But why, why do I reproach myself? Is she 
notto blame? Is not perverse Penfold culpable ? 
Then welcome revenge! Come hither immense 
Rowland, for a prodigious Oliver; the thought 
pleases me; yet how ?—but why ?” he resumed, 
deviating into another train of thought. ‘“ Why 
do I sit here like a fool?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure, sir,” answered a 
boy who had been called to mind the shop during 
the absence of Garnet, looking from under the 
enormous brim of a hat six sizes too large for 
his small skull. 

“Peace, mysterious cub! Peace!” cried the 
distracted one, with a baleful look. “TI am ill, 
faint, weak and woe-begone ;” then sitting bolt 
upright upon the stool, and elevating his eyes, he 
turned round as on a pivot, till his face fronted 
the glass déor of the back parlor. ‘In there, in 
there, boy,” darting his finger before him, “a 
glass of water might be procured ?” 

“ Pray, sir, walk in,” said Mrs. Garnet, who 
had been peering through the linen curtain, for 
a considerable time, and now opened the door, 
“you seem unwell—pray come in and rest 
yourself.” 

‘Ten thousand pardons ; but I am indeed in- 
disposed,” cried the bereft, as he tottered into 
the parlor. “I fear, madam,” said he, when he 
had swallowed a glass of water, “that I give you 
much trouble; but an announcement on the part 
of your brother, has agitated me.” : 

‘* My brother, sir?” interrupted Mrs. Garnet, 
calling up from the depths of memory a little boy 
who had died of the measles, twelve years before, 
“ My brother ! what do you mean ?” 

“Your brother, madam, I repeat,” answered 
Fogg, impatiently, “just now stepped out to Mrs. 
Deputy Tomlins—has agitated me by a commu- 
nication—he is blest with the possession of a 
lovely wife.” 

“Do you think so?” returned Mrs. Garnet, 
with a soft smile, which, however, was instantly 
exchanged for a visage of extraordinary gravity, 
as she recognized the original of the portrait, and 
noted the strange manner in which he confound- 
ed relationships. The wild of his eyes, also, 
favored the idea that he was a recently self-eman- 
cipated maniac. 

“Has he been married long?” said Fogg, 
with an alarmed start, as a torturing reminiscence 
shot through his brain. 

“O no, sir, a very short time indeed,”’ said the 
trembling wife, a vision of the incurable depart- 
ment at Somerville intrading itself upon her 
mind. 

“‘ But why do I ask these idiot questions ?” he 
continued, querulously ; “my dear madam, you 
are goodness itself to listen to my ravings ; per- 
mit me when I am more calm, to call and repeat 
my acknowledgements of your kindness ;” then 
seizing her hand, and kissing it, “ farewell,” he 
cried, and opening the door, stumbled over the 
couchant form of Garnet. é 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn 
up into a compendious mass of concentrated 
misery. His hands were tightly clenched upon 
his stooping knees, the neck sunk beneath the 
shoulders with the lax pliability of a turtle’s, and 
the one open eye was endeavoring to peer through 
the curtains with a ten Argus power of vision. 
“ Wretch !’’ he gasped, as the other tumbled over 
him, but further utterance was denied him. 

“Wretch! ah, you say true, I am indeed a 
wretch,” said Fogg, rising, with a grim smile; 
“ but you—O how much the reverse, too happy 











in the possession of such a wife.” And he retir- 
ed from the shop. 

Garnet thought verily that his lot was too 
much to bear; and, accordingly, applying to a 
closet just behind him, he drew forth a bottle, and 
directed the neck to his mouth, leaning leisurely 
back, that a sufficient portion of the cordial might 
find its way to the innerman. While in this con- 
strained posture, he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of somebody into the shop, and turning 
round and hastily replacing the cork, the presence 
of Miss Lucy Penfold greeted him. 

“My dear Mr.Garnet, pray tell me,” said that 
young lady, “do you know the young gentleman 
who has just left your shop?” 

“T do, miss—I do,” answered he, with unnat- 
ural emphasis, setting down the boitle in the 
closet. “ His name is Fogg—a fog that has ob- 
scured my sun of happiness forever; look there, 
look in that room—it contains my wicked wife.” 

“Your wicked wife?” said Lucy, confused ; 
“what do you mean? You are surely not s0 
foolish as—” 

“T have discovered all!” he roared. “ I have 
discovered an attachment existing between Fogg 
and my wife!” 

“ Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet,’’ cried the 
young lady, sinking on the stool, “you do not 
mean—” 

“IT mean revenge!” said he, clenching his 
teeth and hands. 

“O, for mercy’s sake, sir, do not talk so ; it is 
I who am the most miserable of human beings.” 
And she sank back fuintingly. 

“ Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed Garnet, “why, 
you’re not goiag to faintagain, Ihope. ‘ You're 
subject to fainting fits, I fear ;” and he scrambled 
to the closet, and seized the bottle; but, finding 
that the young lady was recovering, he stealthily 
placed it to his own lips in a trice, and returned. 
“ What’s the matter, Miss Lucy, what is the 
matter?” he whimpered, wringing his hands. “I 
have trouble enough of my own, Heaven knows, 
surely.” And lifting his head he caught the re- 
flection of his own face in the glass opposite. A 
thought flashed across him, he drew up his shirt 
collar. “Surely,” he continued, in a softer tone, 
“this concern cannot be for me. O, might I 
hope that in that bosom—” 

“O, no, no, no!” cried Miss Penfold, weeping, 
and pushing him from her. 

“O, yes, yes, yes,” returned he, “say yes; 
then at least I shall be blessed.” 

“You will, will you, Mr. Garnet?” cried a 
voice, with terrific shrillness in one ear, while the 
other was seized upon, and wrung excruciatingly. 
These are your sly ways, are they? To pretend 
jealousy of me, in order to cover your own designs. 
O, Mr. Garnet, Mr. Garnet!” And here his 
partner fell into a passion of tears. 

“Something strikes me that I shall go dis- 
tracted,” said Garnet, hopelessly, raising his 
spread palms to his head, and sittiag down on 
the stool. ‘“O, misery!” 

“ Misery indeed!” retorted his wife, sobbing 
with convulsive sighs, “‘ you have made me mis- 
erable, you know you have.” 

“ There now,” cried Garnet, appealing to Miss 
Lucy, as he sprang from the stool, with his 
extended hands sticking out from his side like 
the fins of a fish, ‘did you ever hear the like? 
The woman has lost all sense of shame ; didn’t I 
see the man kiss your hand, through the curtain ? 
Didn’t 1 see it, I say, with this eye?” shooting 
his finger towards the organ in question. 

“ And didn’t I see you this morning, Mr. Gar- 
net—now confess—through the very same win- 
dow-curtain—” 

“Hush, hush, woman!” interrupted Garnet, 
solemnly, “ you know not what yousay; desert- 
ed alike by reason and virtue.” 

“Tam sorry, madam,” said Lucy, interposing, 
“that there should be any misunderstanding, 
but I trustthat [am in no measure the cause 
of it.” . 

Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into 
the parlor, 

“IT came, Mr. Garnet,’’ she continued, ‘‘ about 
a trifle which I fear 1 must have lost; nothing 
was picked up in your shop, this morning? not 
that it is any longer of value to me.” 

“Nothing, nothing, Miss Lucy,” answered 
Garnet, not heeding the question. “Picked up? 
yes, information that has distracted me.” 

“Good morning, sir; I hope to find you calm- 
er when I see you again.” And the young lady 
departed. 

“Calmer ! yes, in the stiffness of death, per- 
haps,” murmured Garnet, with a bitter grin. 

“Mr. Jasper Garnet,” said his wife, coming 
forward with red eyes, a white handkerchief, and 
a severe placidity of countenance, “‘ we must part, 
your unjust suspicions of me, coupled with your 
own sb fal p dings, render it absolutely 
necessary that we should part.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! this is too much—this is too 
much, upon my soul!”’ chuckled Garnet, in a 
stifling and fearfully guttural tone. “Ha, ha, 
ha!” And now reason seemed to be taking an 
eternal leave of him; but, as he tossed his head 
back at the last interjection, it came in contact 
with the edge of a glass case, with a crash that 
threatened the cleaving of his skull. 

‘* What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet?” 
resumed his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect ; 
“we can never agree on this side the grave ; it is 
better, therefore, that we should separate.” 

“O, hour of woe! that it should come to this,”’ 
groaned the goldsmith, physical and mental pain 
struggling forthe mastery. “Go in, Mrs. G., and 
we'll talk of it presently, You are right, we can 
never be happy again.”” And when his wife was 
out of sight, he fell into a fit of tears. 

In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himself to 
a restorateur im the neighborhood, and there (for 
even despair has an appetite), solaced himself with 
a beef steak. He, however, found himself, in 
half an hour, opposite Garnet’s shop 

“Yes, I will see her for the last time. I will 
learn from her own lips the reasons of her cruelty 
and desertion of me, and then leave this hated 
country forever.” 

So determining, he drew himself up before the 
shop window, and examined with a vacant eye 
the gold pins and bracelets. Garnet observed 
him, as he stood at the back of the shop bathing 
his afflicted head with an embrocation of vinegar. 





“O, Tam looked upon as a mere cipher in my 
own house, that’s quite clear—the deuce take the 
fellow’s impudence—he’s coming in—well, I'l 
confirm my suspicions at all events—I will not 
wrong Mrs. G. rashly ;” and under the counter 
dived the goldsmith. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, 
and tapping at the door of the back parlor, was 
admitted. 

“Tam come, madam,” said Augustus, in a 
melancholy tone, “for a purpose which true 
lovers must applaud, to take a last farewell of 
your sister-in-law—lead me to her.” 

“ My sister-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; “0, 
sir, do leave me; you have been the innocent 
cause of much misery in this family. Your un- 
happy infirmity can alone excuse—” 

“Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “ where is Mr. 
Garnet’s wife? fate shall not hinder our final 
interview.” 

** She is here, sir, I am Mr. Garnet's wife.” 

“Gracious heavens! What mystery is this? 
Propitious powers ! who, then, is the young lady 
I met coming into the shop this morning? Q, 
joy unutterable.”’ 

“T know not who she is,” said Mrs. Garnet; 
“but this I know, that, in consequence of her, I 
am the most miserable of women.” * 

“How madam?” said Fogg, “ what horrible 
mystery is this? explain.” 

“ Mast I confess my husband’s shame, and my 
own despair ?” cried the lady, in a state of doubt- 
ful perturbation. 

“Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gar- 
net’s disgrace be made manifest, or anything, 
rather than my suspense should continue.” 

“There is something wrong, then ?” 

“ Something wrong? Madam, you tremble.” 

“An unfortunate and guilty attachment be- 
tween Mr. Garnet and that young person.” 

“ Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors 
which lay on the table; “ where are the unprinci- 
pled pair—even this small instrument would suf- 
fice,” and he stalked about the room, opening 
and closing the weapon with demoniac violence ; 
“but, O, why do Irave? Forgive me, best of 
women, that I have put you to the torture of con- 
fessing this degrading fact,” and he fell on his 
knees before her. ‘What noise was that?” 
Rushing to the glass door, they were just in time 
to behold.Garnet, as he rose up, strike his head 
against the counter, over which he scrambled, 
and rushed from the shop. 

“Is Miss Lucy within?” cried Garnet, panting, 
as the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in 

bedi to his p ptory ring. 

“She is, sir.” 

“Send her here instantly.” 

Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary noise, was loitering on the stairs, approached. 

“Put on your bonnet and shawl and come 
with me,” said Garnet. 

“Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning’s—” 

“ Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you’re want- 
ed, I say ;” then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
and his fore-finger on the side of his nose, “ they’re 
there.” 

“ Who are there, sir? I donot understand you.” 

“My wife and—” and he swelled up his cheeks 
as if he would fain enact Boreas, “and Fogg ! 
Come! come !” 

Miss Penfold made no further objection, but 
suffered herself to be hurried by the excited 
goldsmith to the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, have we caught you ?” cried Garnet, 
with a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy 
after him, ‘Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, I 
beg of you; here’s a caution to wives and 
families.” 

“Unheard-of audacity!’ said Mrs. Garnet, 
“to bring her into the room with us! Look, sir, 
do you see? Do you mark the perfect shame- 
lessness of the guilty parties ?’’ 

Fogg did indeed look and see ; but he seemed 
to be curiously examining vacancy. 

“Come, come, this wont do, Mrs. Garnet,” 
said her husband, “ it's discovered.” 

“tis indeed!’ retorted Mrs, Garnet; “and 
now, sir, I look to this gentleman for redress and 
protection,” turning to Fogg. 

‘From me, madam,” said Fogg, upon his 
knee, “ expect that love which ungrateful Garnet 
has transferred to another.” 

“‘ Say you so ?” said Garnet, in like manner go- 
ing upon his knee, and addressing | Lucy. 
“ Deign, miss, to receive assurance of my affec- 
tion ; and if this portrait will avail to impress—” 

“ My portrait again, by Heaven!” cried Fogg. 

“ Which I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 

“ Which I found,” said Mrs. Garnet. 

“ Lost and found! What is the meaning of 
this?”’ exclaimed Garnet. ‘Ha! I see it all,” 
springing into his wife’s arms. “My dearest 
Mrs. G. Bathowisthis? Explain, Fogg, dear 
Fogg, explain; do you know Miss Lacy 
Penfold ?” 

Lucy blushed. 

“I do indeed,” answered Fogg. 

“O, your most obedient! I see how it is.” 
And the joyous goldsmith danced about the room. 
“ Let’s be merry,” and he drew out the decanter 
and glasses ; “you shall stay with us, and we'll 
all go together this evening to see old Penfold.” 

“ Well, there never was such an extraordinary 
mistake, was there ?” 

“Never!” answered all, in simaltaneous con- 
cert with the goldsmith. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


Once in a while a stupid, pointless communica- 
tion in an agricultural paper reminds one of 
Hood’s whimsical “letter to the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society.” It will bear republication. 

“ Sir,—I partikly wish the Satiety to be ealled 
to consider the Case what follows, as 1 think 
mite be maid Transaxtionable in the next Reports. 
My Wif had a Tomb Cat that dyd. —_ a 
Tortare Shell and a Grate faverit, we had Him 
buried im the Guardian, and for sake of inrieh- 
ment of the Mould I had the carks deposited un- 
der the roots of a Gosberry Bash. The Frate 
being up ull then of a smooth kiad, Bat the 
next Seson’s Frate after the Cat was berried, 
the Gozberries was all hairy—and more Remark- 
able the Catpilers of the same bush was All of 
the same hairy Duscription. I am, sir, your 
humble servant. Tuomas Frost.” 


+ woes 





Finery is unbecoming in those who want the 
means of decency. 
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THE MANIAC LOVER. Thee 
Yo shee 6 uthas Bra, 
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anahenerreananne’ in pl 
Dear Rosy Jane! How sweet that name but 

Once sounded to mine care! eros 
And still the same, it comes again deg: 

To me, though many years 
Have passed away, since that ead day, to mad 

When last I met with thee 

Bra 
That rosy cheek; that amile so sweet ; bash 

Those sunny curis of hair; 

Those eyes of blue, like pearls of dew ; sed 

That form so light and fair; time 
Once, all to me, 0, can it be, man 

I ne'er shall seo them more! her, 
Because I'm sad, they call me mad, pans 

And bar my prison door, gak 
These gloomy halls! these dingy walle! sip; 

These demons fierce and wild! the 
For these leafy bowers of fragrant flowers ; all 

And my Rosy sweet and mild. ° 
How strange! how strange! What caused the change’ sho: 

What brought me to this cell? not 
Why am I here, year after year, wis! 

In darkness doomed to dwell? blax 
©, were I free, how soon to thee, 7. 

T'd make a speedy flight, 

Where, side by side, we'd ever hide dre. 

Together in delight. gall 
0, would my heart were but a stone! ant ‘ 

0, could I drink of Lothe’s wave! friga: 
My memory part and leave me lone! went 

Or, were I to the silent grave and 
Tn quietness consigned! brec 

And the cold clods pressed nam 

Some aching beet) how 

Then I might find reet 
To my wand’ring mind. and 
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THE OLIPPER AND THE FRIGATE “ 
Pi 

BY DUNOAN MO’LRAN. tim 

pacsacteeremniliner <a the 

“Sart, ho!” shouted Bob Winter from the | bor 
main royal-masthead of a U. 8. forty gun frig- | *P** 

ate, while crossing the south-east trades, bound |‘ 

round the Horn. all 

“ Where away ?” demanded the first lieutenant, | ' © 

“ Three points on the lee-quarter, sir, her upper | ®*' 
sails just above water.” hop: 

“ Very well,” replied the first luff, and turn- | ®"! 
ing to the captain, who had just come on deck, do. 
remarked that the sail reported had probably | ' * 
been passed during the night. she 

Half an hour later Bob again sung out, and | 
said he thought the vessel was coming up with | 1" 
the frigate. ont . 

“ Impossible !”’ remarked Captain Brag, “we |! 
are going nine knots, and no vessel afloat was | ©". 
ever known to go more upon a bowline. The | 'P: 
sun, I suppose, as he rises gives a better view of | &° 
her, and makes that fellow think she’s coming | th 
up with us.’’ Si. 

Now Captain Brag sincerely believed that all | ba 
the stories about clippers going fifteen or be: 
eighteen knots were infernal lies. He had been | bet: 
in the smartest frigates that ever swam, and he | “le 
swore he never knew one of them to go more fri; 
than thirteen knots, even in a hurricane. 

“It is a ship, I think,” shouted Bob from the | Br 
masthead, “I can see half way down her top- | Y° 
gallant sails.”’ 

“Don’t believe it!” bellowed the captain, | th 
“come down. Quartermaster, take a glass and 
see what you can make out of that craft.” wa 

The quartermaster, after looking at her ten 
minutes through the glass, reported that she was | © 
a ship standing the same way as the frigate, and | * 
was gaining upon her fast. w 

Although past the prime of life, Captain Brag | ¥* 
mounted the rigging himself, and was soon con- | 
vinced that the stranger was coming up with | 
him rapidly. Flushed with excitement, he de | ™ 
scended and ordered the log to be hove; the | 
frigate was reported going nine knots good. th 

“Mr. Smith,” said the captain, addressing the | 
first luff, “the ship is out of trim. Call the 
hands up, and have the anchors taken off the 
bows, and stowed one on each side of the main- | ©'' 
mast. This will ease her forward; I see she 
pitches and loses way.” 

The anchors were brought aft as ordered, and 
again the log was hove; she went half « knot ['* 
faster ; but still the stranger was rising like a | ™ 
cloud out of the water. Her royals and top- | ™ 
gallant sails could be seen from the frigate’s deck. 

“Mr. Smith,” again said the captain, “our | 
topsails are thin, the wind blows through them; | ™ 
we must shift them, but keep the others aloft till 
the last minute, the yards must not be lowered. | * 
We'll see if that fellow will come up with us.” u 

a 


The yards were kept mastheaded, and the 
other sails were all ready to bring to, when at 
the orders, “ Cut adrift, take to, bend away,” 
the topsails sank abaft the new sails on deck, and 
the others were bent in a miinute, and set flat as 
boards. Again the log was hove; she was going 
nine knots five fathoms. 

“ We'll do it yet,”’ said Captain Brag, evident- 
ly pleased at the increase of speed ; “now bring 
the fire-engine up and wet the sails.” 

She went ten knots, but «till the seranger rose, 
her topsails were square with the water 

“ This will never do,” seid the captain, “ we 
must not allow that fellow to pase us. Pipe the 
hammocks down and make ali hands tarn io, bat 
& quarter watch. This will make her go anoth 
er knot; but she goes faster now than I ever 
knew her yo before, by the wind.” 

When all the men were in their hammocks, 
the went ten knots two fathoms, but even then 
4id not appear to hold her own 

“ Pipe the haramocks up again, aod make all 
hands carry shot fore and aft,” ordered the 
captain, “and see what this will de. That fel- 
low is cither the evil one ket loose, or the Fiying 
Dutchman.” In his heart he hoped it was net 
the Flying Cloud. 

The frigate lost half a knot by the hammocks 
being piped down again. Water batts weee 
slang in the hatehways, guns were shifted in all 
directions, the backstnys and rigging were stack- 
ened, but though she wenn faster, still the stran- 
§et came up hand over hand, and worse than all, 





f the continued, she would quickly cress th: 
























“0, I am looked upon as a mere cipher in my 

wn house, that’s quite clear—the deuce take the 
llow’s impudence—he’s coming in—well, I’ll 
ynfirm my suspicions at all events—I will not 
rong Mrs. G. rashly ;” and under the counter 
ived the goldsmith. 

Mr, Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, 
id tapping at the door of the back parlor, was 
imitted. 

“Tam come, madam,” said Augustus, in a 
ielancholy tone, “for a purpose which true 
overs must applaud, to take a last farewell of 
our sister-in-law—lead me to her.” 

“ My sister-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; “0, 
ir, do leave me; you have been the innocent 
ause of much misery in this family. Your un- 
appy infirmity can alone excuse—” 

“Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “ where is Mr. 
iarnet’s wife? fate shall not hinder our final 
iterview.” 

“ She is here, sir, I am Mr. Garnet’s wife.” 

“Gracious heavens! What mystery is this ? 
ropitious powers ! who, then, is the young lady 

met coming into the shop this morning? O, 
»y unutterable.”” 

“TI know not who she is,” said Mrs. Garnet ; 
but this I know, that, in consequence of her, I 
m the most miserable of women.” * 

“How madam?” said Fogg, “ what horrible 
iystery is this? explain.” 

“Mast I confess my husband’s shame, and my 
wn despair ?”” cried the lady, ina state of doubt- 
ul perturbation. 

“Do, madam, by all means, I entreat—let Gar- 
1et’s disgrace be made manifest, or anything, 
ather than my suspense should continue.” 

“There is something wrong, then ?” 

“ Something wrong? Madam, you tremble.” 

“An unfortunate and guilty attachment be- 
ween Mr. Garnet and that young person.” 

“ Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors 

vhich lay on the table ; “ where are the unprinci- 
pled pair—even this small instrument would suf- 
ice,” and he stalked about the room, opening 
ind closing the weapon with demoniac violence ; 
‘but, O, why do Irave? Forgive me, best of 
vomen, that I have put you to the torture of con- 
essing this degrading fact,” and he fell on his 
csnees before her. ‘‘What noise was that?” 
iushing to the glass door, they were just in time 
o behold.Garnet, as he rose up, strike his head 
igainst the counter, over which he scrambled, 
ind rushed from the shop. , 

“Is Miss Lucy within ?”’ cried Garnet, panting, 
is the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in 
bedi to his p ptory ring. 

“ She is, sir.” 

“Send her here instantly.” 

Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordi- 
1ary noise, was loitering on the stairs, approached. 

“Paton your bonnet and shawl and come 
vith me,”’ said Garnet. 

“ Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning’s—” 

“ Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you’re want- 
od, I say ;” then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
ind his fore-finger on the side of his nose, “ they’re 
here.” 

“ Who are there, sir? I donot understand you.” 

‘* My wife and—” and he swelled up his cheeks 
is if he would fain enact Boreas, “and Fogg ! 
Come! come !” 

Miss Penfold made no further objection, but 
uffered herself to be hurried by the excited 
soldsmith to the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, have we caught you ?” cried Garnet, 
vith a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy 
ifter him, ‘‘ Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, I 
eg of you; here’s a caution to wives and 
amilies,”” 

“Unheard-of audacity!’ said Mrs. Garnet, 
‘to bring her into the room with us! Look, sir, 
lo you see? Do you mark the perfect shame- 
\essness of the guilty parties ?”” 

Fogg did indeed look and see ; but he seemed 
.o be curiously examining vacancy. 

“Come, come, this wont do, Mrs. Garnet,” 
said her husband, “ it’s discovered.” 

“Teis indeed!” retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and 
.ow, sir, I look to this gentleman for redress and 
vrotection,” turning to Fogg. 

“From me, madam,” said Fogg, upon his 
anee, “expect that love which ungrateful Garnet 
.a8 transferred to another.” 

“* Say you so ?” said Garnet, in like manner go- 
ng upon his knee, and addressing x Lucy. 
‘ Deign, miss, to receive assurance of my affec- 
ion; and if this portrait will avail to impress—” 

“« My portrait again, by Heaven!” cried Fogg. 

“ Which I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 

“ Which I found,” said Mrs. Garnet. 

“ Lost and found! What is the meaning of 
this?” exclaimed Garnet. ‘Ha! I see it all,” 
springing into his wife’s arms. “My dearest 
\irs. G. But howisthis? Explain, Fogg, dear 
“ogg, explain; do you know Miss Lucy 
Penfold ?”’ 

Lacy blushed. 

“I do indeed,” answered Fogg. 

“O, your most obedient! I see how it is.” 
And the joyous goldsmith danced about the room. 

‘ Let’s be merry,” and he drew out the decanter 
and glasses ; “you shall stay with us, and we'll 
all go together this evening to see old Penfold.” 

“ Well, there never was such an extraordinary 
nistake, was there ?” 

“Never!” answered all, in simultaneous con- 
cert with the goldsmith. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


Once in a whilea stupid, pointless communica- 
ion in an agricultural paper reminds one of 
Hood’s whimsical “letter to the secretary of the 
Horticultural Society.” It will bear republication. 

“« Sir,—I partikly wish the Satiety to be called 
o consider the Case what follows, as I think 
nite be maid Transaxtionable in the next Reports. 
‘ly Wif had a Tomb Cat that dyd. Bemg a 
ortare Shell and a Grate faverit, we had Him 
uried in the Geardian, and for sake of inrich- 
ment of the Mould I had the carks deposited un- 
er the roots of a Gozberry Bush. The Frate 
eing up ull then of a smooth kind, But the 
ext Seson’s Frute after the Cat was berried, 
ve Goaberries was all hairy—and more Remark- 
ible the Catpilers of the same bush was All of 
he same hairy Discription. I am, sir, your 
camble servant. Tuomas Frost.” 





Finery is unbecoming in those who want the 
‘neans of decency. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MANIAC LOVER. 


eed 
BY C. B. HARLEIGH. 


Dear Rosy Jane! How sweet that name 
Once sounded to mine ears! . 

And still the same, it comes again 
To me, though many years 

Have passed away, since that ad day, 
When last I met with thee. 


That rosy cheek; that smile so sweet ; 
Those sunny curls of hair; 

Those eyes of blue, like pearls of dew ; 
That form so light and fair; 

Onee, all to me, 0, can it be, 
I ne‘er shall see them more! 

Because I’m sad, they call me mad, 
And bar my prison door. 


These gloomy halls! these dingy walls! 
These demons fierce and wild! 

For those leafy bowers of fragrant flowers ; 
And my Rosy sweet and mild. 

How strange! how strange! What caused the change? 
What brought me to this cell? 

Why am I here, year after year, 
In darkness doomed to dwell? 

©, were I free, how soon to thee, 
T’'d make a speedy flight, 

Where, side by side, we'd ever hide 
Together in delight. 


0, would my heart were but a stone! 
0, could I drink of Lethe’s wave! 
My memory part and leave me lone! 
Or, were I to the silent grave 
In quietness consigned! 
And the cold clods pressed 
To my aching breast! 
Then I might find rest 
To my wand’ring mind. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


BOB WINTER’S FORTUNE: 


—oR,— 


THE CLIPPER AND THE FRIGATE. 
BY DUNCAN MC’LEAN. 


“Sart, ho!” shouted Bob Winter from the 
main royal-masthead of a U. S. forty gun frig- 
ate, while crossing the south-east trades, bound 
round the Horn. 

“ Where away ?” demanded the first lieutenant. 

“ Three points on the lee-quarter, sir, her upper 
sails just above water.” 

“Very well,” replied the first luff, and turn- 
ing to the captain, who had just come on deck, 
remarked that the sail reported had probably 
been passed during the night. 

Half an hour later Bob again sung out, and 
said he thought the vessel was coming up with 
the frigate. 

“ Impossible !”’ remarked Captain Brag, “we 
are going nine knots, and no vessel afloat was 
ever known to go more upon a bowline. The 
sun, I suppose, as he rises gives a better view of 
her, and makes that fellow think she’s coming 
up with us.” 

Now Captain Brag sincerely believed that all 
the stories about clippers going fifteen or 
eighteen knots were infernal lies. He had been 
in the smartest frigates that ever swam, and he 
swore he never knew one of them to go more 
than thirteen knots, even in a hurricane. 

“Tt is a ship, I think,’”’ shouted Bob from the 
masthead, “I can see half way down her top- 
gallant sails.” 

“Don’t believe it!’ .bellowed the captain, 
“come down. Quartermaster, take a glass and 
8e8 what you can make out of that craft.” 

The quartermaster, after looking at her ten 
minutes through the glass, reported that she was 
a ship standing the same way as the frigate, and 
was gaining upon her fast. 

Although past the prime of life, Captain Brag 
mounted the rigging himself, and was soon con- 
vinced that the stranger was coming up with 
him rapidly. Flushed with excitement, he de- 
scended and ordered the log to be hove; the 
frigate was reported going nine knots good. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the captain, addressing the 
first luff, “the ship is out of trim. Call the 
hands up, and have the anchors taken off the 
bows, and stowed one on each side of the main- 
mast. This will ease her forward; I see she 
pitches and loses way.’’ 

The anchors were brought aft as ordered, and 
again the log was hove; she went half a knot 
faster ; but still the stranger was rising like a 
cloud out of the water. Her royals and top- 
gallant sails could be seen from the frigate’s deck. 

“Mr. Smith,”’ again said the captain, “ our 
topsails are thin, the wind blows through them; 
we must shift them, but keep the others aloft till 
the last minute, the yards must not be lowered. 
We'll see if that fellow will come up with us.” 

The yards were kept mastheaded, and the 
other sails were all ready to bring to, when at 
the orders, “‘ Cut adrift, take to, bend away,” 
the topsails sank abaft the new sails on deck, and 
the others were bent in a minute, and set flat as 
boards. Again the log was hove; she was going 
nine knots five fathoms. 

“ We'll do it yet,” said Captain Brag, evident- 
ly pleased at the increase of speed ; “now bring 
the fire-engine up and wet the sails.” 

She went ten knots, but still the stranger rose, 
her topsails were square with the water. 

“ This will never do,” said the captain, “ we 
must not allow that fellow to pass us. Pipe the 
hammocks down and make all hands turn in, but 
& quarter watch. This will make her go anoth- 
er knot; but she goes faster now than I ever 
knew her go before, by the wind.” 

When all the men were in their hammocks, 
she went ten knets two fathoms, but even then 
id not appear to hold her own. 

“ Pipe the hammocks up again, and make all 
hands carry shot fore and aft,” ordered the 
captain, “and see what this will de. That fel- 
low is either the evil one let loose, er the Flying 
Dutchman.” In his heart he hoped it was net 
the Flying Cloud. 

The frigate lost half a knot by the hammocks 
being piped down again. Water butts were 
slang in the hatchways, guns were shifted in all 
directions, the backstays and rigging were slack- 
ened, but though she wene faster, still the stran- 
ger came up hand over hand, and worse than all, 


frigate’s wake, and pass to the windward of her. 
The thought of such a beat almost drove old 
Brag erazy. The sails were set like bands, every 
yard was trimmed to a hair, every tack and sheet 
in place, and the frigate was going eleven knots ; 
but all in vain, the clipper was hull out, had 
crossed thé frigate’s wake at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and would pass her full two miles dead 
to windward. 

“What have I done,” exclaimed Captain 
Brag, “that I should live to be beaten by sucha 
basket? She’s nothing but a basket, you can 
see daylight peering through the creel every 
time she rises. The man who built her, the 
man who owns her, and the fool who commands 
her, ought all to be indicted for manslaughter— 
murder. She must go to Davy Jones the first 
gale; she’s all gingerbread work, like a Missis- 
sippi steamer. If the frigate were as loose in 
the joints she would sail twice as fast. I see it 
all, the thing is pegged together like a Yankee 
shoe, and works like a spring-wagon. She’s 
not a ship ; she’s a coffin, a confounded coffin. I 
wish she would sink—smash, blow up, go to 
blazes—go any where but ahead of me!” 

The clipper, a beautiful vessel of fifteen hun- 
dred tons register, with courses, topsails, top- 
gallant sails, royals, both jibs, foretopmast-stay- 
sail and spanker set, was now square with the 
frigate, full two miles dead to windward. Up 
went the stars and stripes to her mizzen-peak, 
and from the main was proudly thrown to the 
breeze her broad burgee, emblazoned with her 
name—F lying Cloud! It was glorious to behold 
how majestically she crossed the rolling sea, clear 
and clean, without throwing a spray aloft, not a 
ripple appeared to play around her cutwater ; 
the proud ocean felt her presence and bowed 
bei to her matchless speed. The frigate 
did not recognize the clipper’s courtesy, by 
showing her colors in return, though it was her 
duty to show her colors first; whereupon the 
clipper lowered and hoisted her ensign three 
times, took in her royals and flying jib, hauled 
the mainsail up, squared the after-yards, and 
bore down upon the frigate, with the intention of 
speaking her. ° 

Captain Brag foamed at the mouth, swearing 
all the oaths he could remember, and, as if driven 
to desperation, ordered the pennant to be hoisted 
at the main, and the ensign at the mizzen peak, 
hoping the clipper would haul her wind again 
and pass without speaking. The hope was vain; 
down came the clipper, heeling gently from side 
to side, her head sails becalmed, and her fotesail 
shaking—for the head-yards remained braced up 
as much as to say, “ It is a matter of no conse- 
quence how my sails dre trimmed, I can run you 
out of sight with half my canvass furled.” 

The frigate, in addition to all plain sail, was 
carrying a main royal, top-gallant, middle, main- 

, and mizzen-topmast staysails, and was 
going clean pull at the rate of eleven knots, 
throwing the spray half way up the mainsail. 
She was doing well, no ship of her model could 
have been made to do better, but yet she was 
beaten. Gradually bounded the Flying Cloud 
before the breeze, her white sails throwing a 
cloudlike shadow before her, overspreading the 
frigate as she crossed her stern. 

“What do you want,” demanded Captain 
Brag, ‘that you have run off your course ? Are 
you sinking ?” 

“To give you the news,” replied Captain C., 
throwing a paper on board the frigate. 

“Pass on, if you’re not in distress. I don’t 
want your news.” 

“Brace up the after yards,” ordered Captain 
C., and went to the wheél himself to bring his 
ship by the wind to leeward of the frigate. It 
was accomplished in fine style. Side by side the 
vessels kept their way, the clipper’s sails partly 
becalmed by those of the frigate ; but the clipper, 
though her mainsail, royals and flying-jib were 
all in, held her own, and sometimes ranged 
ahead. ‘ Now,” said Captain C., jumping into 
the quarter-boat, “what does Captain Brag 
think of clipper-sailing ?” 

“When did you leave New York ?” 

“ On the first instant, crossed the equator sev- 
enteen days out, and have beaten you fifteen days 
already, and will beat you twenty more before 
you reach San Francisco.” 

“It’s a deuced lie, you did not leave on the 
first. It’s impossible, we have had good winds, 
and have made a good passage so far, you could 
not have beaten me so much!” 

“Look at the date of the paper I threw on 
board, and look at the date of this, and this also,” 
throwing two more on board. 

“ That thing of yours is a trap—she works like 
a basket, and leaks like a sieve—she wont hold 
together off the Horn. I'll report you, so go 
along. I don’t want any more of your slang.” 

“Wrong again, old Brag. My ship is as 
strong as yours, never leaks enough to keep her 
sweet, and will beat you out of sight with half 
her sails furled. I’ll go just when I please, and 
you can’t help yourself. I’m going to describe a 
circle around you before we part company, to 
take the self-conceit out of you.” 

Old Brag swore that he would sink her if she 
did not clear out; and while he is pacing the 
quarter-deck, foaming and swearing, we will take 
a look at Bob Winter, who has just crawled 
along the forestay, and is now in the foretop. 

Poor Bob had been falsely arrested as a desert- 
er in New York, and knew that he would never 
be permitted to leave the frigate until she was 
paid off at the end of four years. When he saw 
the clipper range alongside, his heart bounded 
with hope ;*he thought he might drop overboard 
unperceived, and stand a chance of reaching the 
clipper’s rudder, and hanging on, but remember- 
ed that, unlike a man of war, she had no rudder- 
ropes ; and also, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to drop overboard without being seen, as 
the officers were ranged along the frigate’s gang- 
way and quarter, facing the crew of the Flying 
Cloud, so he stole aloft and decided upon anoth- 
er plan. The officers and men of both vessels 
were too intent, watching the progress of their 
respective vessels, to look aloft, and besides, the 
staysails concealed the lee head yardarms of the 
frigate from the view of the officers. 

Bob made a rope fast to the frigate’s lee- 
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foreyards, made a standing bowline knot in it, 
placing the bight under his arm, and stood ready 
for a swing, the first favorable chance. At first, 
the vessels were too far apart; but Captain Brag 
became savage, swore he would up helm and ran 
the clipper down, if she did not leave. Up went 
the helm and off flew the frigate, almost grazing 
the clipper’s head yards, and Bob swung; but 
unfortunately a few turns in the rope wound him 
round and round, and he bounded back on board 
the frigate. 

“ Hard up,” shouted Captain C., to avoid the 
threatened collision, and obedient to her helm, 
off she went. 

There was not a second to spare. Desperate 
and excited, Bob dashed his heels into the belly 
of the frigate’s topsail, bounded half way along 
the clipper’s foretopsail, and would have swung 
back again, but was most fortunately prevented 
by the foretop bowline. He grabbed it for dear 
life, let slip the bowline from under his arms, and 
hung by the hands before the clipper’s topsail. 
He could easily have reached the foreyard by the 
weather leach of the topsail, but now all eyes 
were diverted forward and aloft, and to have done 
so, would have placed him full in view; the 
frigate would have demanded him, and a severe 
flogging would have been the consequence. Hoe 
seized two reef-points, one in each hand, and 
hung for a moment undecided how he could 
escape observation; he was not sure that the 
points would hold his weight, for they were only 
sewed in the eyelet-holes, and might draw 
through. What to do was to him a vital ques- 
tion. He could not hold on five minutes ; his 
arms ached already with his weight; to ease 
them he held on with his teeth, and tried to knot 
two points together, that he might rest in the 
bight, but all in vain. If he let go, his brains 
would be dashed out on the forecastle. Casting 
a longing glance to leeward, he at last decided 
to try and spring from point to point, till he 
reached the buntlines amidships. He succeeded, 
but the buntlines were not fast on deck, and con- 
sequently he could not lower himself by them. 
He felt it almost impossible to reach the lee- 
leach of the sail, but this was his only hope. 
Nervous and savage by turns he braced himself 
to the task, and dashed along the points hand 
over hand, apparently reckless whether he held 
on or fell. He grasped the lee foretop-bowline 
with convulsive energy, he was safe! The next 
second he was crawling along the yard, toward 
the slings, hid from view. 

The frigate had again hauled her wind, and 
so had the clipper, occasionally backing her 
mizzen-topsail to prevent ranging ahead. Cap- 
tain C., having tormented Captain Brag till he 
beat a retreat into the cabin, set the clipper’s 
mainsail, royals and flying-jib, and passed the 
frigate in beautiful style. The moment she 
emerged from the frigate’s lee, she sprang ahead, 
going at the rate of fifteen knots, and leaving 
a wake straight as an arrow. In less than 
an hour, she had crossed the frigate’s bow 
and was a mile and a half dead to wind- 
ward, then hauled her mainsail up, backed the 
main and mizzen-topsails until the frigate came 
in range, when once more she kept before the 
wind and crossed the frigate’s stern, saluting old 
Brag at the same time, braced up the after-yards, 
luffed alongside, set the mainsail, and away she 
went, ahead and to windward, having described 
a circumbendibus around the frigate. That 
evening before sunset, the frigate was hull down 
astern and to leeward. 

Bob all this time was stowed away in by the 
slings of the foreyard, and did not make his ap- 
pearance till the next morning. After hearing 
his story, Captain C. was very kind to him, and 
when the ship arrived at San Francisco, gave 
him clothes and money enough to carry him to 
the mines. The Flying Cloud made the passage 
from New York to San Francisco in eighty-nine 
days, a passage which remains to this day unri- 
valled. The frigate touched at Valparaiso, where 
she remained a week, but was one hundred and 
forty days at sea before she reached San Fran- 
cisco. The Flying Cloud was then at Hong 
Kong, having crossed the Pacific Ocean in thirty- 
six days, another unequalled passage. 

Let us now tell the story of Bob Winter, for 
he is our hero. 

In the month of June, a boy about six years 
of age was sitting on the doorstep of a wooden 
shanty, on the outskirts of the Five Points, New 
York, playing with a kitten. He had been cry- 
ing—the tears still lingered on his cheeks—and 
often he looked westward, and every time he 
looked, his little heart was strangely agitated. 
That morning his mother’s remains were carried 
away in a “ city shell” for interment. He could 
not realize that she was dead, but thought she 
had gone out washing and would return at din- 
ner time to give him something to eat. Dinner 
time came and passed, he was hungry, but no 
one asked him to eat. He rose and tried to enter 
the house, the door was locked, so he sat upon 
the step, and in the lulls of crying tried to amuse 
himself with a playful kitten that was purring 
near him. 

“Boy,” said a middle-aged gentleman, who 
had been watching him some time, “ where do 
you intend to sleep to-night ?” 

“ With my mother, sir, when she comes home. 
She’s been naughty to stay so long—I’m so 
hungry.” 

“ Poor child,” mused Mr. Richards, the own- 
er of the shanty, “he dees not know that his 
mother is dead; but he must not be left here to 
perish. I will take him home with me, thoagh I 
know Mrs. Richards will be displeased. What 
is your name ?”’ 

“Bob Winter, and I’m six years old.” 

““Well, Bob, will you come home with me? 
Your poor mother’s dead, she'll never come 
back.” 

“ Never ?” said the boy, looking him full in the 
face for a moment, and then bursting into tears ; 
“never come back—dead—never come back !”’ 
And he sank upon the ground. 

Mr. Richards took him in his arms, and put 
him iu his carriage, which was near the corner of 
the shanty. Mrs. Richards disliked poor people, 
becanse ber husband took mach interest in them, 
and well he might, for he had made a large for- 
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but Mrs. Richards, though very genteel, was 4 
mother, and had a mother’s feelings. She frown- 
ed when Mr. Richards brought the boy home ; 
but his tears softened her heart, and she ordered 
the servants to be kind to him. She had two 
children, a boy and a girl, both younger than 
Bob, and as they advanced in years, she was 
very careful that they should not speak to Bob, 
who lived with the domestics, and assisted them, 
by running errands. He went to a public school 
and scraped up a little learning, but was not 
bright, though very thoughtful and proud. When 
he comprehended Mrs. Richards’s orders to keep 
her children from him, he would cross the street 
rather than meet them. When fourteen, he 
heard Mrs. Richards ask her husband what he 
intended to do with him. 

“« My dear,” replied Mr. Richards, “he is too 
young yet to shift for himself, and I am sure he 
has fairly earned all we have given him ; he is 
very respectful, and the servants say honest and 
obedient. If he were only a little brighter, I 
would take him in my counting-room.” 

“I suppose you would, and in the course of 
eight or ten years more, give him Emily for a 
wife. This is the old-fashioned way of making 
pretty love-stories.” 

“ Marriages, my dear, are made in heaven, 
otherwise, you and I would never have come to- 
gether.” 

“What do you inean, sir? I’m as good as 
you, sir!” 

“Mean, my love, that you’re an angel, and 
that you are too good for me.” 

“None of your left-handed compliments ; I 
say that boy must be provided for elsewhere, the 
children are growing very fond of him, and 
though he tells them not to speak to him, because 
by doing so they will displease me, yet they wont 
take no for an answer, but go in the kitchen after 

m.” 

“T’ll see,” said Mr. Richards, who disliked 
family jars, “ what I can do to-morrow.” 

But when to-morrow came, Bob was stowed 
away on board of a vessel bound to Canton. He 
was a pretty boy, fair-haired and full-faced, with 
a good healthy color in his cheeks. When he 
crawled from his hiding place, the captain, who 
was the redoubted Bob Waterman, looked sav- 
age enough to turn milk sour; but casting his 
eyes aloft, and seeing the wind fresh and fair, 
instead of pouring out a volley of imprecations, 
he simply said : 

“Come here, and tell me who you are?” 
When he had finished, Bob said, “ Very well, 
stick by me and I’ll make a man of you. 
Steward !” 

“ Sir » aad 

“Take this boy and rig him out of the slop- 
chest, and then mess him with the other boys.” 

Bob went several voyages to South America 
and China with Captain Waterman, who took 
great interest in him, and finally made him chief 
mate. At the end of every voyage, Bob called 
on Mr. Richards, bringing some presents to 
George and Emily, but was never invited to en- 
ter the parlor. Mrs. Richards was glad to hear 
that he was doing well, and “hoped he would 
continue to behave himself.” 

A great party was given by Messrs. Howland 
and Aspinwall, in honor of Captain Waterman, 
who had made the shortest voyage on record 
from New York to China and back in the famous 
ship Sea Witch. Among the guests were Mr. 
Richards and his family. When Captain Wa- 
terman entered, Mr. Aspinwall led him into the 
middle of the drawing-room, and by way of a 
general introduction, said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you Captain Robert Water- 
man, who, Iam proud to say, is every inch a 
sailor and a gentleman, and who has made in the 
clipper ship Sea Witch, the quickest passage on 
record.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”—replied Captain 
Waterman,—“ here’s my chief mate, Mr. Winter, 
Bob Winter, a marline-spike of my own point- 
ing, who is entitled to two-thirds of the credit. 
As you see, he is the best looking fellow in the 
room, and I can add, he’s just as good as he 
looks. Come here, young ladies, and I'll intro- 
duce you to him personally.” 

Emily Richards was nearest, and the cay ‘ain 
eyeing her said, “‘ Come here, and see if I can’t 
strike a match between you and Bob.” 

Mrs. Richards was red with rage; but what 
could she do® Bob Waterman was a privileged 
character; and to restrain her daughter under 
the circumstances, would subject her to the sneers 
of all present, so she let Emily go. 

“ We are old friends,” said Emily to Captain 
Waterman, ‘ Mr. Winter and I have summered 
and wintered in the same house many years.” 
She was pleased beyond expression to see Bob 
so favorably noticed in such distinguished society, 
for she had long loved him. They were fre- 
quently together during-the evening, and before 
parting had avowed eternal love to each other. 

At this time, Commander Crout, of the U. S. 
N., a gentleman connected with one of the first 
families of Virginia, was paying his addresses to 
Emily, with the approbation of her mother. 
Crout discovered the attachment of Emily to 

Bob, and had the latter arrested and placed on 
board the frigate, which was commanded by his 
uncle, Captain Brag. 

Bob soon accumulated a fortune in California, 
returned privately to New York, and made ar- 
rangements With Emily and her brother to have 
a joke at Crout’s expense. The day of Crout’s 
marriage with Emily arrived, and the relatives 
of both families proceeded to church to witness 
the important ceremony. The benediction was 
pronounced, and Crout was turning to his lovely 
bride to salute her with a kiss, when down £!1 
the dress, off went the bonnet, and George stood 
before them all, exclaiming : 

“Sold! Emily’s been spliced to Bob Winter 
more than a week! Sour grapes, aint she ?” 

Crout swore, Mrs. Richards screamed, the 
relatives looked bewildered ; but Mr. Richards. 
though annoyed, was not displeased. He liked 
Bob, and when Mrs. Richards learned that he 
was rich, she too was reconciled. 

Mr. Croat sent Winter a challenge, but Bob 
gave the fellow whe brought it, a sound thrash- 








tune oat of the poor by renting them tenements ; 


ing, and he was not again troubled. 








[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Tomato Figs. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes in order to re- 
move the ekin; then weigh them, and place them ina 
stone jar with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
let them stand two days; then pour off the syrup, and 
boil and skim it until no scum rises; then pour it over 
the tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before; 
then boil and skim again. After the third time, they are 
fit to dry, if the weather is good; if not, let them stand 
in the syrup until drying weather; then place on large 
earthen plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, 
which will take about a week, after which, peck them 
down in small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar be- 
tween every layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner 
will keep for years. 





To make Pure Wine of Apples. 

Take pure cider made from sound ripe apples as it runs 
from the press: put sixty pounds of common brown su- 
gar into fifteen gallons of the cider, and let it dissolve; 
then put the mixture into a clean barrel, and fill the bar- 
rel up to within two gallons of being full with clean cider ; 
put the cask in a cool place, leaving the bung out for 
forty-eight hours; then put in the bung, with a emali 
vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and bung up 
tight; and in one year the wine will be fit for use. This 
wine requires no racking; the longer it stands upon the 
lees, the better. 

To preserve Small Fruits. 

Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, cherries, and 
peaches can be preserved in this manner: lay the ripe 
fruit in broad dishes, and sprinkle over it the same quan- 
tity of sugar used in cooking it. Set it in the sun, ora 
moderately heated oven, until the juice forms a thick 
syrup with the sugar. Pack the fruit in tumblers, and 
pour the syrup over it. Paste writing-paper over the 
glasses, and set them in a cool dry place. Peaches must 
be pared and split, and cherries stoned. Preserved in 
this manner, the fruit retains much more of its natural 
flavor and healthfulness than when cooked. 





- 
To exterminate Beetles. 

1. Place a few lumps of unslacked lime where they 
frequent. 2 Seta dish or trap containing a little beer 
or syrup at the bottom, and place a few sticks slanting 
against ite sides. so as to form a sort of gangway for the 
beetles to climb up by, when they will go headlong into 
the bait set for them. 3. Mix equal weights of red lead, 
sugar and flour. and place it nightly near their haunts. 





Tomato Tact. 

Covez s plate with a thin laying of dough; cut your 
tomatoes (green) into thin slices, and place them on the 
dough very evenly; then add two tablespoonsful of brown 
sugar, and ove of ground cinnamon; spread them evenly 
over the tomato, and bake well. This makes a delicious 
tart. The tomatoes used should be sound and sweet. 





Meni Cakes. 

Take whatever meat, game, or poultry, you may chance 
to have (it is the better for being under-done); mince it 
fine, adding a little fat bacon or ham, or anchovy ; season 
with a little pepper and salt; mix the whole well togeth- 
er, and make it into small cakes, about three inches in 
length, an icch anda half in width, and half an inch 
thick; fry them of a light brown, and serve them with 
good gravy. 


Cocoanut Pie. 

Grate the white part, and mix with milk. Let it boil 
slowly eight or ten minutes. Tos pint and a haif of co- 
coanut add a quart of milk, four eggs, halfa cup of sweet 
cream, two spoonsful of melted butter, a cracker, rolled 
fine, and halfa nutmeg. The cocoanut should cool be- 
fore the eggs and sugar are stewed in. Bake in a deep 
plate, in a quick oven. 


Hiccough, or Hiccup. 

This is a spasm of the diaphragm, caused by flatulency, 
indigestion, or acidity. It may be relieved by the sudden 
application of cold, also by two or three mouthful of 
cold water, by eating a small piece of ice, taking a pinch 
of snuff, or anything that excites counter action. 





Eggs. 
Eggs may be preserved for twelve wonths. in a sweet 
and palatable state for eating in the shell, or using for 


ed for use let them be boiled in the usual manner: the 
white may be a little tougher than a new-laid egg, but 
the yolk will show no difference. 





Orangeade. 

Squeeze the juice; pour some boiling weter on the peel, 
and cover it closely ; boil water and sugar to a thin syrup, 
aod skim it; when all are cold, mix the juice, the infus- 
jon and tue syrup, with as much water as will make @ 
rich sherbet; strain it through a jelly-bag. 





Nuts and Almonds. 

Most kinds of nuts, and almonds, from their milky or 
oily nature, contain a gocd deal of nourishment; but 
they require to be well chewed, as they are difficult of 
digestion. Persons with weak stomachs should not eat 
them. The worst time at which they can be eaten is after 
a meal. 

A Hint. 

A great increase on home-made bread, even equal to 
one-fifth, may be produced by using bran water for knead- 
ing the dough. The proportion is three pounds of brau 
for every twentv-eight pounds of flour, to be boiled for 
an hour, and then strained through a hair-sieve. 





Mutton. 

As beef requires a large sound fire, mutton must have 
a brisk and sharp one; if you wish to have mutton ten- 
der it should be hung as long as it will keep. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO LOTTIE. 


BY J. B. REYNOLDS. 


When approach the shades of even, 
And the stars above 

Deck the mighty arch of heaven 
As with gems of love, 

Then my apirit, ever free, 

Holds communion sweet with thee. 


When the breeze is softly sighing 
Through each leaf-bound tree, 
And the lingering sunbeams lying 
On the scented lea; 
Thoughts of thee do throng my breast, 
Robbing me of dark unrest. 


As I take my morning ramble 
Through the flowery lawn, 

Climbing over brake and bramble, 
At the early dawn, 

Every zephyr seems to bring 

Thy sweet voice upon its wing. 


Thoughts of thee. dear one, shall guide me, 
All life’s paths along, 

And thy gentleness shall chide me 
When I think of wrong; 

Ever shall thy memory be 

Kept « sacred trast by me. 





LEAF. 
Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud, 
With winds upon the branch, and*there 
Grows green, and broad, and takes no care, 
Sunu-steeped at noon, and iu the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and, turning yellow, 
Falls, and floats ‘a-down the air.—TxsxNrsov. 





A WINDING RIVER. 
So blue yon winding river flows. 
It seems an outlet from the sky. 
Where waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 
LONGFELLOW. 








Domestic Story D Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE OLD MILL BRIDGE. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 








I am going to tell you one of the most excit- 
ing adventures I ever had, and though I am 
aware that it is but a trifle in comparison to the 
“hair breadth escapes,” and fearful catastrophes, 
with which people now-a-days delight to fill 
papers, yet it may interest some, and amuse 
others, and it is actually true. 

I must not tell the day and date, but it will be 
sufficient to say that it was summer time, and 
very warm weather, when a party of us young 
folks of D——, concluded to go out on the har- 
bor to enjoy the beautiful sunset, and listen to 
the band playing on board a noble ship of war, 
lying at anchor opposite our town. : 

Our boat, a new and nice one, was borrowed 
for the occasion, and our young men, of whom 
there were three, talked prodigiously about their 
“skill in rowing,” with how much truth, appear- 
ed afterwards. There were six of us in all, and 
as we were on intimate terms, our party was a 
merry one. We started from the wharf where 
the boat was kept, just before sundown, and rowed 
out into the wide open bay to enjoy the sight at 
our leisure. 

The evening was calm and still, the harbor 
was smooth as glass, not a breath of air ruffled 
its clear surface, and various were the remarks 
made by our party, each one expressing his or 
her opinion, until Miss Amelia Fulton wound up 
by saying that it was “lovely, exceedingly lovely, 
but for her part she should soon grow weary of a 
‘cloudless sky.’ Give me the storm and the thun- 
der, the wild wave and the lightning’s flash,” she 
exclaimed in a voice of enthusiasm, taken from 
the last novel she had perused, and very much at 
variance with her appearance just then, her thin 
muslin dress and kid slippers looking like any 
thing save a stormy attire. 

“ Well, now I should think that would be the 
last thing you would wish for, Mellie,” exclaim- 
ed her brother, with a laugh. ‘Don’t youknow 
the spray would take out all your curls, besides 
hurting your complexion ?” 

There was a general smile, for Miss Amelia’s 
foibles were pretty well known. 

“I wish you would try to be a little more re- 
fined, William,” the beauty replied, and then to 
change the conversation, she asked if we could 
not “ have some music.” 

Tom Osborn, the only gentleman of our party 
who was unemployed, now produced his flute, 
and amid exclamations of delight, proceeded to 
play some of his most killing airs for the benefit 
of Miss Jessie Black, a little dark-eyed flirt, who 
amused herself by teasing him and young Fulton 
to her heart’s content. I thought that her brother 
Harry rather liked Fulton, certain it is, he assist- 
ed him in spoiling Tom’s playing, for never did 
a boat move so uneasily over a smooth harbor, 
and never did a poor dandy have such difficulty 
in maintaining his seat and his temper at the 
same time. 

Miss Amelia was making a “ dead set” at Tom, 
and ever and anon between the pauses she would 
exclaim, “ Beautiful,” ‘ Lovely,” “ Charming,” 
etc., while little coquettish Jessie would bestow 
on him glances that made his heart beat again. 
Tom Osborn was certainly in his glory, but 
Fulton happening to see one of these sweet 
similes, contrived to splash his rival pretty liber- 
ally with his left oar, making a great many 
apologies at the same time, and taking his sis- 
ter’s upbraidings for his care! with great 
humility. These little jealousies aside, we were 
a very merry party, and laughed, and sang, and 
told stories, as we slowly rowed up the harbor, 
until all of a sudden some one spoke of returning. 

“‘ What is that coming up at the mouth of the 
harbor?” exclaimed Jessie Black, pointing with 
her hand seaward. “ Surely it is not fog ?” 

We all looked, and for an instant there was 
silence. Harry was the first to speak. 

“ Tt is the fog, boys, and if we don’t pull hard 
it will be in before we are.” ® 








Very little more was said, Tom put up his 
flute, and the other two rowed with all their 
strength. The boat went rapidly through the 
water, but three times our speed would not have 
carried us back to the wharf in time to escape the 
«lense gray cloud which now came rolling in en- 
veloping everything in deepest, densest gloom. 


“One by one the city lights disappeared, the 
. islands at the mouth of the harbor slowly van- 


ished, one moment we could see the large ships, 
and that part of the bay where we had lately 
heen, the next we were in darkness, cold, damp, 
impenetrable darkness. 

I know not what the feelings of the others 
were at that moment, my own I shall never for- 
yet. We were at least two miles from the land- 
ing, with no possible means to find out in which 
course to steer, and with as much likelihood of 
oing out into the open sea, as of keeping in our 
own coarse. Another very agreeable possibility 
was that we might get into the track of the ferry 
ioat, but this thought had barely entered my 
inind, ere with a rushing and puffing the monster 
came in sight, looming up large through the fog, 
its flaming red light looking like a great burning 
mouth, ready to devour us. 

“Pull, Harry, pull, for Heaven’s sake, pull 
hard!” exclaimed William Fulton, while his 
sister screamed, and threw herself into Tom’s 
arms ina paroxysm of terror, that interesting 
young gentleman uttering an involuntary “ O,’’ 
ut the unexpected assault. 

And Harry did pull, and with such good will 
that just as we got out of the steamer’s way his 
var broke short off, the long piece disappearing 
in the foam and froth created by the ferry boat in 
passing. It was but an instant that her light 
illuminated our path, and then again we were all 
in darkness, and now with only one good oar and 
a short one, which having been in the boat when 
we started, had fortunately been allowed to 


open, and as it hung downwards to the water, 
the boys had no small amount of trouble in get- 
ting it up and resting it on the other side. Perse- 
verance, hi r, plished it at last; not 
securely, however, for the planks of which it was 
composed had worn away with age, and they 
barely touched on the opposite side. However, 
no time was to be lost, and I hesitated no longer, 
but stepped out on the trembling, tottering 
planks, all that divided me from the deep, 
dark water beneath, sc deep and dark that I dared 
not think of it lest my heart should fail. 

William and Harry knelt on the bridge, steady- 
ing the draw as well as they could, and Jessie 
followed close behind me. “Tread lightly, 
girls, pray tread lightly,” said Harry, almost in 
a whisper, but with an earnestness that told his 
feelings, while his panion’s breathing could 
be plainly heard. I was almost over, in fact I 
think one more step would have taken me safe, 
when I heard Amelia Fulton exclaim, ‘‘ Let me 
go, do let me go!” 

“Don’t! don’t stir!’ exclaimed her brother, 
but ere they could prevent her, with a scream she 
bounded upon the frail plank, and with a crash 
it went down, throwing Jessie Black violently 
against me, and dashing me against the opposite 
wood work with stunning violence. I suppose 
it was the instinct of self-preservation that caused 
us to cling, Jessie to me, and me to the top log 
of that old wretched bridge, but we did hold on 
with fearful tenacity, rendered desperate by the 
thought of that deep, dark flood beneath. I 
never knew how they again raised the old draw, 
but they did get it partly up, just sufficient for 
one to cross, and then William Fulton was quickly 
on the other side, and Jessie and I rescued from 
our perilous position. 

With the aid of the little oar, he now made it 
secure for the rest to pass, and at twelve o’clock 
we reached our homes, wet, weary, frightened and 











remain. We were now in an exceedingly un- 
pleasant situation. William and Harry, not 
used to rowing, soon grew very weary, but they 
persevered undauntedly, and for three long hours 
«lid we pass up and down and around the watery 
waste, without seeing one single light, yet know- 
ing all the time that within a mile there were 
hundreds. At times we imagined that we must 
have got outside the islands, or else gone up into 
the “upper bay,” either one of which positions 
would have been exceedingly dangerous. 

I felt too uneasy to say much myself. Jessie 
Black also sat still and silent, but every time that 
our rowers made a remark, or hazarded a guess 
us to our “ whereabouts,” Miss Amelia com- 
inenced to sob and moan in the most deplorable 
taanner, and though we could not see, from the 
tleep groans poor Tom gave, I rather imagined 
ler hysteric plunges were of a violent character. 
-\t last, when I had about made up my mind that 
we should spend the night on the “ ocean wave,” 
und was wondering where all the ideas had fled 
10, of the beauty of this kind of adventure, etc., 
the boat struck with a force that sent us all flying. 

Springing to his feet, Fulton attempted to 
push off from where he had rested, but his oar 
iouching against the slippery rock, slid along a 
few inches, and ere he could recover his hold, 
passed from his grasp and was gone in the water. 
Something very like despair seized us all at this 
new misfortune, for though we knew we could 
not be very far from land now, it was almost 
hopeless to expect to do much with the one we 
had left. Nevertheless, it would not do to 
remain as we now were, and though no one had 
the remotest idea where we had touched, we all 
thought it best to keep on as well as we could. 

Fulton being the best hand took the remain- 
ing little oar, and with great toil contrived to 
yush the boat along the shore, striking every 
inoment against the rocks, yet not daring to go 
cut from them, for fear of getting into deeper 
water. All this time the fog was if anything 
trowing thicker, but we kept on, and finally 
lrought up roughly against a small vessel lying 
cn her side in the shallow water. 

“TI know where we are now,” exclaimed 
llarry, joyfully. 

“Where! O, where?” was chorused by all, 
1 ut our satisfaction was materially lessened when 
he informed us that to the best of his belief we 
were in the “ Back Creek,” and not far from the 
© old mill.” 

“But, Harry, how are we to cross the old 
tridge?”’ inquired his sister, in a tone that 
showed how anxious she felt. 

“Never mind, sis, I’li carry you over, or 
swim with you, or any way you like best, if we 
only get there,” he answered, in a gay tone and 
with an attempt at a laugh. 

O, Harry, pray don’t laugh, think how mother 
must feel.” I knew now that Jessie was weeping, 
Lut could think of nothing to comfort her with, 
so remained silent. 

« Just as well laugh as cry, sis; but, Will, old 
tellow, let me have the oar, I guess I can steer 
clear of the miserable little mud flats which con- 
gregate here.” 

Fulton gave up his place, and came and took a 
seat between Jessie and me, while Harry fulfilled 
lis boast by bringing us in contact with at least 
half a dozen of the small vessels lying along the 
shore. At last we touched the long looked for 
ridge, and as Harry still forced our boat along, 
William assisted by taking hold of the smooth, 
slimy piles. 

The “Old Mill Bridge,” as it was generally 
called, was a decayed and shattered structure, 
which had formerly been used as a means of 
«ommunication between the town and the mill,now 
also, long gone to decay. It would have been a 
«langerous freak to attempt crossing this place in 
Iroad daylight, how much worse then must it 
lave been to make the attempt on such a night 
ng the one I have just described! But cross it we 
1aust, for in no other way could we reach our 
homes. The tide being low, Harry climbed up 
und then reached down to assist us who remained 
in the boat, and Miss Amelia quickly arising 
{rom her recumbent position was the first one 
to reach the top. Slowly we all ascended, 
William remaining until the last to make the boat 
-ecure. 

The next difficulty was presented by the little 
‘‘draw” or “swing,” as it was called, being 





hed, there to find our friends in agonies of 
distress at our prolonged absence. 

Thus ended our excursion; but even yet, in 
dreams, I sometimes have similar sensations to 
what I endured at that awful moment, when I 
felt myself falling, and expected the next instant 
to be engulphed in those cold, dark waves. It 
may seem trifling to others, but I have always 
considered it the most fearful moment of my 
existence. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THIS IS MY HOME, 


BY 0. G. WAIGHT. 
This is my home! the land that gave me birth; 
I claim thee mine, for thee my fathers bled; 
For thee a tyrant pledged a nation’s worth, 
For thee a nation bowed a tyrant’s head! 


This is my home! ’twere hard indeed, to find 
A land so linked with memories to my heart, 

So wrought with every vision on the mind, 
With all the scenes of love and joy thou art. 


And i have wandered long and far from thee, 
And broke the bread of other lands than mine; : 
But still thy name is ever dear to me, 
And all the yearnings of my soul are thine. 


Though fate still bids me o'er the earth to roam, 
And fortune beckons with a flattering hand, 

I'll love thee still, my own New England home, 
Thou chosen spot of freedom’s happy land! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


NELLY, THE DEFORMED. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Very proud and handsome looked the spirited 
horse as it came dashing furiously down the long 
street, riderless, its silky mane tossing in the 
wind, its glossy sides flecked with foam, its nos- 
trils dilated with terror; and the fearless little 
girl who stood upon the sidewalk, snuggling her 
pet kitten in the folds of her muslin apron, clap- 
ped her wee hand delightedly, as it flew along, 
dropping her yellow pussy, in her delight, and 
shaking her soft, brown curls with the violence 
of her applause. 

And Kitty, too, as if all at once actuated by a 
sudden desire for freedom, scampered like a 
crazy thing out into the road. Alas, why was 
the instinct of self-preservation smaller than the 
affection for her favorite, that the brave child 
should bound after it, right before the strong feet 
and flashing eyes of the maddened, foaming, fly- 
ing horse, with only the words “pussy, poor 
pussy,” upon her lips. 

She was taken up senseless and bleeding; her 
kitten, safe and unharmed, struggling in the con- 
vulsive clasp of her outstretched hands, her face 
rigid and deathly-white, and her drooping curls 
covered with dust. For weeks afterward there 
was a darkened chamber and a couch of suffer- 
ing in a stately home. Anxious faces bent 
above the little invalid, and tears glistened in 
loving eyes, as, tossing to and fro on her soft 
couch, she murmured, deliriously, “Pussy, poor 
pussy !” 

And so was it that Nelly Cary became deform- 
ed. By degrees the fever and delirium went 
away, and the sunlight was admitted once more 
into the dim chamber ; but it found, instead of 
the rosy, fairy-formed Nelly of other days, only a 
pale, crooked, languid-looking child, scarcely 
able to lift herself from her cushions, or bear up 
her slight weight on the carpeted floor. So it 
was, that for long years, she never went forth 
again into the clear air and shining sunlight, 
save in an easy carriage, or the arms of her faith- 
ful nurse. So it was that her brothers and sis- 
ters always entered her p with subdued 
tones, and tender, pitying faces, as though half- 
fearing that the sight of their straight limbs and 
careless happy motions would make her afflic- 
tion doubly hard to bear. So it was the first-lush 
strawberries, and earliest meadow violets found 
their way to her; and so, too, it was that, cut off 
from the temptations, follies and soiling in- 
fluences of outward life, she grew inwardly beau- 
tiful, patient and serene, building up a spiritual 
temple, the holy loveliness of which shone 
through the deformity of her physical frame, like 
the white glory of the moonlight through a ruin. 

She told me her history yesterday, as I sat 
with her miniature Nelly on my knees ; for she 








has grown up to womanhood now, and for nearly 
three years has been the wife of a man (pray 
God there be many like him,) who loves her all 
the more for the affliction that makes him doubly 
& protector; a man who passed by haughty and 





. 


beautiful women who gladly would have shared 
his lot, to draw to his bosom the crushed lily 
others had neglected. May Heaven bless them 
and theirs ! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TREE KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 


I apmrre to hear old bachelors talk about the 
weakness of women. I like to hear them tell 
how she brought sin into the world, and about her 
inferiority to man generally. It is a very inter- 
esting theme, coming as it does from their lips, 
for they do the subject eminent justice. But the 
poor fellows forget all about the laws of hereditary 
descent when they get upon their favorite hobby. 
If men and women started six thousand years 
ago, the one very far superior to the other, they 
would be likely to be somewhere near on an 
equality by this time. Thorn bushes do not bear 
grapes, neither do weak-minded woman bear 
strong-minded men. 

We wish old bachelors in future would remem- 
ber this, and also remember, when they are harp- 
ing their favorite tune, that every sensible woman 
who listens, wonders what kind of a mother, and 
what kind of an education the poor man had, to 
take such a one-sided view of his fellow-beings ! 
And the pity he so lavishly pours upon her weak- 
ness, she is pouring right back upon his! If 
such old bachelors wish to have their sentiments 
appreciated, they must be careful and advance 
them only before their equals and inferiors ; then, 
possibly, they may stand a chance to be consider- 
ed wise, prudent, and foresighted men, especially 
among those of their sex who have caught snakes 
in the matrimonial net. 

Remember in future, my bachelor friend, that 
a man receives his earliest impressions from his 
mother’s lips, and when you speak so lightly of 
woman, theinference to be drawn is, that your 
mother was not a good specimen of her sex. The 
conclusion is, you cannot “gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles.”” 

Q in a Corner. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


0, Based look bint in every 
Through this bea wnlet e of ours, 
And dear asa cule « aaa an old friend’s face 
1s the snrfle of the bright, bright flowers! 
H. F. Gouup. 








Watering Plants. 

Watering is the main stay of horticulture in hot cli- 
mates. When king Solomon, in the vanity of his mind, 
made him “‘ gardens and orchards,’? he made him also 
** pools of water to water therewith the wood that bring- 
eth forth trees;” and the prophets frequently compare 
the spiritual prosperity of the soul to “‘a watered gar- 
den.”’ Itis with us also a most necessary operation, but 
very little understood. Most young gardeners conceive 
that the water for their plants cannot be too fresh and 
cold; aod many a pail of water that has stood in the sun 
is thrown away, in order to bring one “fresh from the 
ambrosial fount.” A greater mistake could not be made. 
Rain water is best of all; and dirty and stagnant water, 
and of a high temperature—anything is better than cold 
spring water. Mrs. Loudon recommends pump water to 
be exposed in open tubs before it is used, and to be stirred 
about to impregnate it with air; perhaps the addition of 
liquid manure would be useful. 

House Plants. 

House-plants should be kept clean and well aired. 
They respire by the leaves, as animals do by their breath- 
ing apparatus, and it is on this account that keeping the 
leaves clean is so very essential to the health of plants; 
indeed, the dust which collects on them, and interrupts 
their respiration, is one of the greatest evils which can 
befall plants, especially those kept in the rooms; the re- 
spiring powers are generally large in proportion as the 
leaves are so, and this is one of the reasons why delicate- 
leaved plants are not so well adapted for house culture 
as those which have the leaves larger and firmer. House 
plants are also greatly benefited by being placed outside 
of doors, in the summer months especially, during gentle 
showers; and such as have no other convenience, may 
advantageously place them outside the windows. 


Flower Culture for Ladies. 

ig was idered the second of the 
fine and agreeable arts, ranking next to architecture. It 
isa beautiful occupation for a leisure hour, giving to 
those who have a taste for the beautiful and valuat®, 
delight and gain. It should be a favorite occupation for 
@ lady, who should have her plants and sbrubs, and oc- 
cupy herself one or two hours a day with them. The 
mind will be agreeably ised In plating the 
beauty of the flowers, but more so still, if the study of 
their respective parts, natures, and structures, in a bo- 
tanical and physiological point of view, be at the same 
time attended to. 








Poisoning Vermin. 

Pour boiling water upon s quart of corn, and let it 
stand an hour; then turn it off and put in it three grains 
of strychnine and three drops of oi] of rhodium, stir weil 
together until resdy for use. Then scatter this corn 
about your garden or fields. It will kill all your crows, 
equirrels, rabbits and other vermin that may prey upon 
your crops. 

Gooseberry Bushes. 

To prevent the gooseberry from being attacked by mil- 
dew, cover the soil around the roots with a stratum of 
salt hay, two or three inches thick, and allow it to re- 
main through the season. Irrigation once a week with 
soap suds, taking care to sprinkle all the foliage with the 
fluid, will also be beneficial. 





Evergreens. 

If you have an Evergreen, or Norway Spruce, Balsam 
Fir, American Spruce, or any of the pines, and desire to 
make it grow more compact, just pinch out the bud from 
every leading branch, all around and overit. Kepeat 
this process again next year, at this time, and your ever- 
green will continue thereafter to grow thickly. 


Perennial and Biennial Plants. 

Now is the time to examine the perennial and biennial 
plants; cut off ail dead, broken or decaying shoots. Pro- 
pagate double sweet williams and pinks by layers and 
cuttings or slips. Take up ali bulbs and anemone roots, 
ete., as the flowers and leaves decay. 

Abronia Umbeliata. 

A besutiful, new annualy with long trailing stems, 
bearing clusters of elegant flowers in dense umbels ; color, 
delicate lilac, with white centre, very fregrant. 
Clarkia Pulchella. 


A bardy snoual of great beauty, discovered by Captain 
Clark, on the borders of the Cotumbie River. 











“Why was I not called in before?” said he. “It is 
too late: gen bled?” 
Tale attendants answered ia the negative 
‘Then he is a dead man,” answered Uhirac; “ he will 
not live six hours” and his prediction wed velaede 


RAR 


There is wrote 
ton noted Ameroan guar the flowing bre po 


“To General 
Sally has accepted me—can I have her?" 

To which the general replied : 

“Go ahead. Yours, eto.” 

Since we do not profess to be the fastest nation in the 
world, we can afford time to express ourselves a little 
more elegantl y- 

** Mother, T should not be surprised if our Susan got 
choked some day. 

“ Why, my ate 

‘* Because her beau twisted his arm around her neck 
the other night, and if she had not kissed 
have strangied her; besides 

fw 


Senet tne Edward, inte gre: not suffer this, does she?” 
“* Suffer that—golly! she loves it.’ 





A young lady at » ball was asked by a lover of serious 
poetry whether she had seen Crabbe's Tales? 
eet se no,” she answered ; ‘‘ I didn’t know that crabs 


bad | your pardon, miss,” said he; ‘‘I mean have 
you re Crabbe’s Tales?” 
“ And I assure you, sir, I did not know that red crabs 
or any other had tails. 


Ota ehhh hh 


It is generally admitted that the Irish are most famous 
for making bulls, but the Dutch can go ahead for making 
pigs. For instance: 

“*T've got a pig cat, and I've got a pig tog, 
I've got a pig calf, and I've got a pi hog, 
I’ve got a pig paby, 80 pig and so 
And i've got pig wife dats pigger ad al ad 
In the course of one of Brigham Young’s recent ser- 
mons, that individual said: io 
“Do I know anything bea! I should keep fast My nyse 
my bosom? Yes, things p 
people that ought to sleep Ay in the silent = hat Do 
those things go from me to brother Heber? No. To my 
wife? No, for I might as well strepanch them in « paper.” 


SNe es ee ree 





An odd genius undertook to build himself a tomb, on 
his own farm. Before it was finished his wife was taken 
sick, and expressing her conviction to a neighbor that 
she could not recover, her husband hastily approached 
the bed, and said: 

* I wouldn’t die just yet; thetomb will not be finished 
for several days!” 

His wife took him at = Word, Lreaie syeqvered. 

t a recent exam’ conte me a anes it was observed 
that a Sea oad ta’ number of beuking accounts. 
the learned judge, * that you have had 
six or seven bankers; what could you want so many 
ir: 


** To overdraw them, to be sure,” was the frank and 
candid reply. 


eR eens 





» Will pay hand for the 
follow = curiosities: A man who has — opu- 
lent by imbibing bad job at the corner 


singing late o’ nignt. A man who puts up a stove 
pees out indulging in profanity. A stump orator who 


% 
without a) luding to — ship of 
mesa 


state “and tot our kr sevlatiounry fe 





witnessed a pugilisti which 
& pug ’ 


AW 
he thus vlan: 
‘* And Isaac he pitched into hym, 
And hym pitched into he; 
Ye waye they fiytte it was asin, 
And horrybel to see 


It was Cobbett who said—tnd he told the truth too— 
that woman is never so amiable as when she is useful; 
and as for beauty, though men may fallin love with 
at play, there is nothing to make them stand to 
love like seeing them to work—engaged iu the usefal 
offices of the home family. 


eee nen 


se eet Sepa of Soft Soap,” by the — 


Works in 
author of *‘ Bits of Biarne 
** I Declare I Havn’ et” by the author of “ You Have 
Heard of Them.” 
Refuse of my Kitchen,” by the author of “The 
Rag Bag.” 


Peng! people freely give Liyang fam and labor to every- 
ing except that which is most personal and most uni- 
beam | of all—character andl life. They ra... to imagine 
beds omy! buyin; ivin, vii 
usy in buying, receiving and 

For life is t00 good to be wasted in living.” 
compared to all sorts of pretty and 
homely Ana resembles a ——— and 

comfort increases as the shina wens me Ger : 

ry old Dar Ag hom suck more hi 
ae aeprg than a Kea ever found at ‘Newport, or 


RA nnn es 














‘* Misther! are you the Perdigr voll: as is the mate?” 
ae dustoonngie OF ane the officers on @ New York 


** No,” says the man pari tan “but I am the gintle- 
man as cooks the mate 


ee eens 


** See there!” exclaimed a 
crowd, as he exhibited, with some pride, his tall 
hi bullet-hole in it. Look at that hole, will 
you. You see that if it had been a low-crowned hat, 
should have been killed outright!” 


The Indi lis Journal ad Ba new and very 
striking theory ‘of the aurora borealis, viz., that a comet 
has at some time hit the earth at the Northern Pole, end 
run into Symmer’s Hole, leaviog its tail sticking out, the 
flapping of which makes auroral light. 





The editor of the Nacogdoches Chronicle lets off the 
following : 

‘* Why is a young man in corsets like Texas? Beceuse 
he has a Gal-vest-on "' 





"THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly 

after eleven years of unequalled prosperity and pop: 
bas poured: a“ household word” from Maine to Califor: 
nia, gladdening the fireeide of rich and poor, in town end 
country _ a the wide extent of the United States. It 
should be s tor to every home, 


father, brother, oF 


10> It fa devoted to news, tales, , stories of the 
ses, discoveries, miscellany, wit aud humor 
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returned Irish seldier to s 











































tered according to Act of Congress, Ge ae Be, 
by M. M. Battov, in the Clerk's Office of 
District . ourt of Massachusetts 
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GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 


— oR, — 


A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. | 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
BY DR. J. H, ROBINSON, 
[continvep.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ROSE FINDS THORNS. 


Mrs. Hatret bounced into number twelve 
about ten minutes after Rose had eaten a very 
poor breakfast, P’liny and the old gentleman 
being on the way, soon brought up the rear in 
the order in which their names are here recorded. 
The incontestable leader of the allied forces 
planted herself positively on the threshold of the 
door. Pliny glared over her shoulder, while the 
parent, knowing his subordinate station, stood 
unostentatiously in the background. 

“I’ve been aboard the Natchez !’’ said the 
gifted “ business-woman.” “ Perhaps you didn’t 
know, ma’am, when you made them statements, 
last night, that the Natchez was down at the 
Levee?” 

“ Having just arrived here, I had no means of 
obtaining such knowledge,” returned Rose, con- 
siderably startled by the portentous expression 
of Hatrel. 

“It’s really too bad that a woman of your 
appearance should wilfally attempt to deceive 
the keeper of an exemplary house! But you'll 
find that I’m smart. I haven't beat about the 
world from pillar to post without learnin’ some- 
thing. Your captain never commanded the 
Natchez—that’s certain! But it don’t make an 
artom of difference |" 

P’liny fidgetted about in the rear, and made a 
noise which was intended for an ironical laugh. 

“T confess, Mrs, Hatrel, that I am much as- 
tonished by the unexpected turn affairs have 
taken ; but I truthfully protest that I am more 
amazed by what you tell me than you can possi 
bly be!’ said Rose, perfectly astonished by the 

thus confidently made. 

“ You can afford not only to be surprised, but 
to shrink into nothin’ before one whom you have 
injured, Mrs. Wilder |" 

“Woman, cease to insult me! I have made 
no statements which I had reason to believe were 
not strictly true. Here—read this letter; and if 
you are not utterly destitute of feeling, sympa- 
thize with my disappointment, or remain silent.” 

Mrs. Hatrel condescended to take the letter 
which Rose offered, succeeding after a time in 
spelling out its contents. Pliny continued to 
curvette impatiently in the background, while 
the docile father, like a faithful Newfoundland 
dog, held himself in readiness to bark or bite, or 
be sent down stairs in disgrace by Becky. 





“Some comes with dockyments and some 
comes without,” observed the latter, coolly. 
“ How long since you've seen this hustand of 
yours?” 

“About nine years,” faltered Rose. 

“It seers he was intemperate '” 

Rose made no answer. 

“ You galivanted out here on the strength of 
this letter 7” 

- 708. 

“‘ Then let me tell you, you come a good ways 
after a very crooked stick, even pervidin’ there's 
But it don’t 
make an artom of difference—not an artom !" 

Pliny and her father reiterated that it didn’t 
make an “ artom of difference.” 


such a person as Captain Wilder 


“I should rather you wouldn't speak ill of 
him. With all his faults, be is the father of my 
darling Eve. Know that Christian duty would 
take a Christian wife to see her dying husband, 
however great his follies and vices,” rejoined 
Rose 

“In my opinion, Mrs. Wilder, a drunken sot 
is better off dead than alive. And as for rannin’ 
after him, you ought to run exactly ‘tother way 
However, there's no certainty that this letter’s 
giniwine ; 
one rrence ! 

“ You can see the post-mark very plainly, Mrs 
Hatre! 


though it don’t make an artom of 


Afa if you have any doubts that I | 





| 








| 
came from Boston, you can satisfy yourself by | 


going aboard the Bounding Billow.” 
‘Then you've been preciously humbugged, 
ma'am |” 


“But who could wish to pass such @ cruel | 


deception upon a friendless woman *”” 
“ There's a reason for everything. Who were 


you before you married, and who were your | 


parents ’" 
“ My father was an eminent jurist of Philadel 
phia I married against his will, and was aot 
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